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CARLOADINGS: The total for the 
January 23 week was 670 thousand—down 
4 per cent from the preceding week but 
up 15 per cent from last year. The Ohio 
flood was partially responsible for the de- 
cline. 

a 
REDUCING LOCO WEIGHT: F. G. 
Gurley, assistant vice-president of the Bur- 
ington, in an address this week, which is 
published in abstract herein, told of a Hud- 
son type locomotive on the “Q” which is 
being fitted with roller bearings and light 
reciprocating parts (weight of the latter 
reduced from 2,110 Ib. to 995 lb.). Dy- 
namic augment on this engine at 90 m.p.h. 
will be only 5,934 lb. as against 18,783 lb. 
before the change; result is that the loco- 
motive will be more nearly comparable to 
a Diesel in its effect on track. 

e 
INTERFERENCE: One of the articles 
of faith in most railroaders’ creed is the 
statement that, the faster a passenger train 
is scheduled, the more it interferes with 
the operation of freight trains. Mr. Gur- 
ley denies this contention and shows that 
the Zephyr, going from Chicago to Denver 
in 16 hours, necessitates putting fewer 
trains on sidings than the Q’s “Aristocrat,” 
making the run in 27 hours 45 minutes. 

a 
STATION DELAYS: An Eastern rail- 
roader who has traveled lately in Western 
territory asserts that, while the Eastern 
toads can learn many things from the 
Western lines (particularly in arrange- 
ments for coach passengers), the latter 
can also learn from the former about the 
important matter of curtailing station time 
on passenger trains. One Western road 
loads and unloads two heavily patronized 
coaches through one door. Express and 
mail handling time, our informant insists, 
could be cut in half at many places by 
better organization; and maybe more help 
is needed too. Operating delays also, he 
contends, could be reduced, and he sug- 
gests the engine changes at Linnwood and 
East Cleveland for the Cleveland Union 
Terminal as models in the performance 
of this job in record. time. 

+ 
DANISH DIESELS: Four interesting 
semi-articulated Diesel trains in service in 
Denmark are the subject of a descriptive 
article elsewhere herein. -They go out 
from Copenhagen in three directions each 
morning, and back at night. Making many 
stops, they nevertheless have high average 
speeds. Seats are reserved (at a supple- 
mentary charge of 50 cents) and the trains 
average 70 per cent occupancy. The rail- 
Ways administration has announced that 


henceforth all new motive power purchased 
will be Diesel. 


* 
RIVER “IMPROVEMENTS”: A 
tailroader in Portsmouth, Ohio, writes: 
We are bitter to think the government 
constructed these dams for navigation 
Which held back the water and dumped it 
on our town all at once—and now that the 
Water is receding, the dams are holding it 


back and keeping us soaked.” The Army 
Engineers and other government depart- 
ments with a selfish interest in water 
transportation seem to have forgotten that 
the principal function of the rivers is 
drainage. We should think a lot of Ohio 
Valley residents would share the feelings 
of our Portsmouth friend, and be deter- 
mined that the money the government 
spends henceforth be spent for flood pro- 
tection, and not for navigation aids which 
intensify flood damage. The added dam- 
age of 2 more feet of water in a flood 
would more than offset all waterway 
“economies” for a century. 
? 
SCRAP A BIG BUSINESS: The han- 
dling of scrap iron and steel at the P. R. 
R.’s Conway plant is a major revenue en- 
terprise. In 1936 this plant sold 18,975 
tons of scrap a month, besides its huge 
reclamation performance. This remark- 
able large-scale operation is described in 
another page herein. 
€ 

EQUIPMENT ORDERS: This has 
been a boom week for new freight car 
business—orders for 10,025 being placed in 
the U. S. and 3,658 in Canada. In addi- 
tion Canadian plants will build 15 snow 
plows. Locomotives ordered this week to- 
tal 15 and passenger cars 52. 


PETTENGILL BILL: Interests favor- 
able to the passage of H. R. 1668, Con- 
gressman Pettengill’s measure to repeal the 
long-and-short-haul clause of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, presented their testimony 
on January 28-29 and opponents were 
heard on February 2-3 before the House 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. Prom- 
inent among those favoring the measure 
were leaders of organized labor and out- 
standing shipping interests. 


“TERMITE” RATES: Examiner 
Smith of the I.C.C. has recommended an 
investigation by that body into the lawful- 
ness and propriety of “all-commodity” 
rates, which he calls “termite” rates, be- 
cause they are boring into and threatening 
the doom of the entire freight rate. 
¢ 
PUBLIC RELATIONS: The leading 
editorial in this issue calls attention to the 
central problem of industry’s relations with 
the public—that is, the protection of reve- 
nue (and hence efficient service to the 
public) from encroachments by govern- 
mental authority and labor union pressure. 
The railroads have been accused of “com- 
plaining” in their appeals to the public; 
but other industries now are erecting their 
own “wailing walls.” 
& 
P. & S. CONTEST: Employees in pur- 


chasing and stores departments have a 


chance to win a trip to the next annual 
meeting of the purchases and stores divi- 
sion of the A.A.R. The awards will be 
made to two employees who submit the 
best papers on subjects of importance to 
p. and s. work. Further details are given 
in the news columns herein. 
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The Week at a Glance 


PERISHABLES “RACKETS”: The 
Federal Trade Commission has submitted 
a report to Congress on trade practices in 
the handling of fresh fruits and vegetables, 
particularly at New York and Chicago, 
which amount to “racketeering.” One phase 
of the rackets consists of excessive claims 
for loss and damage which the railroads 
pay for fear of traffic reprisals. Monopo- 
lized trucking at fancy prices is another 
unwholesome aspect of the trade. 


WOOD-PICKLERS MEET: Three 
hundred persons with a professional in- 
terest in wood preservation (100 of them 
being railroaders) met at New Orleans 
last week at the convention of the Wood 
Preservers’ Association where the latest 
developments in this money-saving science 
were brought to light and discussed (re- 
ported elsewhere herein). One of the pa- 
pers related the story of the Lake Pont- 
chartrain trestle of the Southern Railway, 
now 53 years old, which has taught many 
lessons in wood preservation. Individual 
delegates to the convention from Chicago 
territory, incidentally, were enthusiastic 
about the transportation service accorded 
them by the C. & E. I. and the Mo. P., 
under traffic conditions made difficult by 
reason of the Ohio flood. 
e 

PAYING FOR REGULATION: 
hard-hearted schoolmarm of yesteryear 
who sent the miscreant pupil to cut the 
switches with which she trounced him has 
her modern counterpart in the State of 
Washington, which levies a gross earnings 
tax on railroads and utilities with which 
to secure funds to pay for their regula- 
tion. The U. S. Supreme Court refused 
to pass upon the constitutionality of this 
law this week and remanded the case for 
further hearing. The Great Northern was 
the complainant, its contention being that 
the tax is disproportionate to the cost of 
regulation. 


The 


& 
WHEELER COSTLY TO I.C.C.: 
Senator Wheeler’s investigation into rail- 
way finances has cost the I.C.C. 354 thou- 
sand dollars in salaries of employees whose 
services have been “borrowed” by the Sen- 
ate investigating committee. This fact was 
disclosed at the hearings on the I.C.C. ap- 
propriation, reported herein: and Director 
Rogers of the Bureau of Motor Carriers 
and Commissioner Eastman joined in a 
plea for more money for that bureau. The 
House and Senate appropriations commit- 
tees have recommended that “borrowing” 
of government employees by legislative 
committees be prohibited; and in this rec- 
ommendation the eminent Montana states- 
man sees “the hands of the railroads, the 
bankers and the House of Morgan.” 
6 

COAL TRUCKING EXPANDS: The 
trucking of bituminous coal continues to 
increase, according to a statement issued 
by the Bureau of Mines, which is sum 
marized in the news pages of this issue. 
The increase in tonnage of coal trucked 
in 1935 over 1934 was 17 per cent. 
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Public Relations Work 


A significant current development is the increase of 
“public relations” work by various industries. The 
reason for it is the increase in the troubles of these 
industries because of government and labor union 
activities affecting them. 

There never has been any agreement about what 
“public relations” work is. Sometimes it has been 
considered effort to create a friendly attitude of both 
the public and its employees toward an industry. Some- 
times effort to influence public sentiment has been con- 
sidered “public relations” work and effort to improve 
sentiment and morale of employees “personnel” work. 

There has been even less agreement concerning how 
this kind of work should be done. There has been 
criticism of public relations work done for the railways 
in the past upon the ground that it has consisted too 
much of “complaining.” It will be interesting to ob- 
serve how it is done in future for other industries. 
The railways for many years have been subject to 
downward pressure by government on their gross earn- 
ings and upward pressure by powerful labor unions on 
their operating expenses. Government often has helped 
the labor unions to increase railway expenses. Other 
industries have entered a period during which they 
will be subject to these same pressures, the tendencies 
of both being to reduce the margin of profit. It is 
difficult for any industry successfully to resist efforts 
of government to curtail its profits. It is still more dif- 
ficult to resist the combined efforts of government and 
labor unions to do so. 


Exploiting Industry’s Achievements 


Other industries may adopt policies devoid of com- 
plaining which will be successful and will, therefore, be 
instructive. But we seem to detect a note of wailing 
commencing to creep into emanations from other in- 
dustries as they begin to find themselves confronted 
with a combination of government and labor leaders 
tryiny to do unto them as they have done unto 
the railways. Their spokesmen have been so clever 
M criticising everything done in managing and speak- 
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ing for the railways that we should dislike to discover 
their genius for dealing with problems of relations with 
government and labor waning just when it is becoming 
needed to help solve problems of their own industries. 

Some months ago the Association of American Rail- 
roads began a nationwide advertising and public re- 
lations campaign from which all complaining was 
eliminated. Its purpose was to educate the public and 
railway employees regarding .the achievement of the 
railways before and during the depression. It 
fortunately timed because some of the most 
teresting and constructive developments in railway 
history were occurring. It has emphasized the marvel- 
ous record of increasing safety that the railways have 
made. It has played up their leadership during the 
depression in initiating and promoting air-conditioning. 
It has exploited the reductions in passenger fares and 
increases in the speeds of passenger and freight trains 
that have been made, how service has been maintained 
and improved, and how economies have been effected 
under the most difficult conditions. The campaign has 
been well conceived and efficiently conducted, and un- 
questionably has helped to create a better public under- 
standing and sentiment and to cause the large increase 
in travel by rail that has occurred. 


was 


in- 


No Reduction of Demands on Railways 


It seems beyond question that the Association of 
American Railroads should continue activities of this 
kind—provided there is not in the near future legisla- 
tion compelling not only reductions in railway advertis- 
ing but also discontinuance of the expenditures for new 
equipment and other improvements necessary to con- 
tinuance of the renaissance of railroading that has be- 
gun. To the example of some other industries, and 
especially the automobile industry, was largely due the 
decision to carry on an advertising and public relations 
campaign of this kind. 

But there has apparently occurred no reduction of 
demands for action that would seriously hinder or stop 
the railroad renaissance. Shippers still array them- 








selves against needed freight rates. The railway labor 
unions are energetically supporting the Pettengill bill 
and other measures to equalize the competitive condi- 
tions to which the railways and other carriers are sub- 
ject. But they have also had introduced both in Con- 
gress and state legislatures bills to reduce the length of 
trains, require the employment of extra men on them 
and otherwise increase operating expenses. The train 
service brotherhoods have announced a demand for a 
20 per cent advance in wages. The labor unions’ bill 
for a 6-hour day at 8 hours’ pay has not yet been re- 
introduced in Congress. Perhaps the reason is that, 
at the suggestion of President Roosevelt, negotiations 
are occurring between a committee of presidents and 
representatives of the labor unions regarding pensions 
and that it is thought they may be broadened to deal 
with other matters in controversy. It nevertheless is 
a fact that the most vital questions with which the 
railroad industry is confronted are those raised by labor 
union demands. They involve the entire future of the 
industry. If a substantial part of the demands being 
made were granted it would be difficult for private man- 
agement to succeed; and it is certain that if all of 
the demands were granted private ownership could 
not survive. 


Apathy of Press and Public 


The public has been informed regarding the achieve- 
ments that, under great difficulties, the railways have 
accomplished. In view of the record, it would seem 
that press and public should be taking an intense inter- 
est in the huge demands being made upon the railroads 
and manifesting strong opposition to them. But is this 
the situation? It is not. The press reflects what the 
public is interested in. The press has broadcast 
under large headlines throughout the country informa- 
tion showing that the railways in 1936 increased their 
purchases from the manufacturing industry 80 per cent. 
Attention repeatedly has been called to the facts that 
this increase of railway buying, which statistics given 
elsewhere in this issue of Railway Age show is continu- 
ing in 1937, is necessary to enable the railways to 
provide adequate and improving service, that it is con- 
tributing to re-employment and recovery and that it 
would virtually stop if legislation largely increasing 
railway labor costs and reducing railway net operating 
income were passed. 

It has been repeatedly pointed out that the destruction 
of railway earning power by such legislation probably 
would make continuance of private ownership and man- 
agement of railways impossible. It has been repeatedly 
shown that adoption of government ownership would 
do more to bring about state socialism than any other 
single measure that could be adopted. But the press 
and public remain apathetic. Is this because press and 
public are in sympathy with the demands of the railway 
labor unions? Or is it because they do not believe what 
they are told about what is involved? Or is it because 
they believe there is no chance of the legislation de- 
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manded being enacted? Or is it becouse they do not 
care whether the railway industry is bankrupted and 
forced into government ownership and thereby a long 
advance is made toward state socialism? 


The Public Must Be Informed 


This apathy of press and public exists because suf- 
ficient effort has not been made to arouse them to the 
realities of the situation. They have not been suf- 
ficiently informed as yet regarding the demands of the 
railway labor unions, the tremendous potentialities in- 
volved in these demands, the power of the pressure that 
the unions can exert upon Congress and the power of the 
counter-pressure from other vitally concerned groups, 
especially the farmers, that must be put upon Congress 
and the state legislatures if it is to be made sure that 
legislation disastrous to the railways and the public is 
not to be passed. The task of arousing press and public 
from their apathy cannot be undertaken too soon or 
performed too well. 

There is an obvious tendency on the part of the 
public to say that the railways often have predicted dis- 
aster would follow legislation threatened in the past and 
that when passed it did not cause the disaster. The 
public should be reminded what actually did occur. 
Between 1916 and 1926 the Adamson Act was passed, 
railway working hours were reduced and wages were in- 
creased, with the result that average annual output per 
employee increased only 9 per cent (as compared with 
48 per cent in the preceding decade) while average 
annual compensation per employee increased 85 per 
cent. It was only an advance in freight rates of 55 
per cent between 1916 and 1926 which the public had to 
pay that saved the railways from disaster. Conditions 
are widely different now. Traffic and gross earnings 
are much smaller and the railways are confronted on 
every hand with new competition by water and high- 
way. There could not be made effective under present 
conditions such advances in rates to offset a huge in- 
crease in operating expenses as were made in the 
decade 1916 to 1926. If the legislation demanded by 
the unions were passed, however, there would be no 
alternative to a large effective advance in rates, ex- 
cepting bankruptcy of the railway industry. 


Wailing Walls for Other Industries? 


The railroads and every other industry should do 
personnel and public relations work. It should include 
demonstration of the achievements and progress of 
American industry and why and how much it has con- 
tributed toward the welfare of employees and the public. 
But other industries will find, as the railways have, 
that when they are confronted with legislation unduly 
reducing their earning capacity or labor union demands 
tending unduly to reduce it they must do something 
more than tell the public about their achievements. 
They will find, when government and labor leaders com- 
bine to reduce working hours and advance hourly wages 
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in the supposed interest of employees, and at the same 
time to regulate prices in the supposed interest of 
the public, that the management of an industry be- 
comes confronted with new and vital problems; and 
we anticipate that there will have to be erected in 
the future for other industries numerous “wailing 
walls” in addition to that at which spokesmen of these 
other industries have asserted that spokesmen of the 
railways have wailed not wisely but too well. 


Equipment Markets 
Off to Good Start 


Railway buying of locomotives, freight cars and pas- 
senger-train cars has started at a higher rate in 1937 
than it did in 1936 in spite of the fact that it was much 
larger last year than in any year since 1929. Domestic 
orders for equipment reported in January issues of 
Railway Age were 46 locomotives, 10,881 freight cars 
and 70 passenger-train cars. Since the January figures 
were compiled additional orders have been placed for 
15 locomotives and about 9,000 freight cars, while 
pending inquiries and programs under consideration 
contemplate the purchase of about 50 more _loco- 
motives and 7,000 more freight cars. Also, since the 


close of January orders have been placed for 52 pas- 
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senger-train cars and the purchase of 181 more is con- 
templated in pending inquiries and plans. 

The January orders for 46 locomotives compare with 
orders for 18 in January, 1936. Of the latter only four 
were steam locomotives, whereas 43 of last month’s 46 
were of that type. Also, it should be pointed out, the 
1936 figure includes four Diesel-electric locomotives for 
articulated or partially-articulated trains. Under the 
revised plan of reporting orders for such trains, as 
outlined in the Railway Age of January 2, the power 
units which are such exclusively, having no revenue 
space, are classified as locomotives; power units with 
any revenue space are classified as rail motor cars. 

January’s orders for 10,881 freight cars compare 
with orders for 1,050 reported in January, 1936. The 
1936 business in this category did not cross the 10,000 
mark until the middle of April, whereas figures given 
above show almost 20,000 already ordered this year. 

The 70 passenger-train cars ordered in January com- 
pare with 32 reported in January of last year. These 
latter were body units for articulated or partially-ar- 
ticulated trains which, in accordance with the revised 
reporting plan mentioned in the foregoing, are hence- 
forth to be included in totals of passenger-train car 
orders. In February, 1936, orders for 37 passenger- 
train cars were reported, a total for the first two months 
of last year of 69 as compared with a total of 122 already 
ordered this year as shown by figures already given. 
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An Interior View of a Union Pacific Club-Observation Car 
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A Typical View at Louisville, Ky., Where Railroad Property Suffered Extensive Damage 


Service Restored Rapidly as 
Ohio Recedes 


Railways provide only escape from many communities—Receding 
waters show limited damage to property 


ITH the passing downstream of the crest of the 
W flood in the Ohio river, the railways between 
Portsmouth, Ohio, and Louisville, Ky., turned 

this week to the restoration of regular service in the 
flooded areas as fast as the water receded from railroad 
property, and by February 6 trains were operating into 
most of the flooded areas above Evansville, Ind. While 
service was restored in these areas, the movement of 
traffic was still retarded by embargoes and restrictions on 
freight and passengers moving into the river cities where 
the work of restoration had not progressed to the point 


that returning refugees could be taken care of and 
freight could be accepted by consignees. 

One of the most outstanding characteristics of this 
disaster, and one which played an important part m 
the resumption of service, was the small amount ol 
major damage to railroad property which occurred, m 
spite of the exceptionally high water. This destruction 
was confined to such losses as resulted from the burn- 
ing of the Baltimore & Ohio and the Illinois Central 
freight sheds at Cincinnati, Ohio, and Louisville, Ky. 
respectively ; the falling of an I. C. trestle at Louisville, 
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Ky.: a few large washouts and the destruction of some 
freight. Other damage, the repairing of which will prob- 


‘ably cost many millions of dollars, includes that done 


by the water to tracks, shops, buildings, machinery and 
signal apparatus throughout the flooded territory. 

A most impressive feature of the flood has been the 
service rendered by the railroads to the public while 
other forms of transportation were rendered useless. 
The performance of this service is likewise a testimo- 
nial to railroad employees who performed their duties 
in spite of rising water which covered tracks, cut off 
communication and endangered their own lives and prop- 
erty. 


Railroads Save Louisville 


While all railroads throughout the Ohio valley fought 
to operate their trains and save lives, the performance 
of those at Louisville, Ky., is outstanding. Here ap- 
proximately 250,000 people were forced out of their 
homes and the railroads were the only major avenue 
of escape for refugees from flooded sections. Shuttle 
trains were operated through several feet of water, car- 
rying, in one instance, 149 people in a caboose and many 
on the tops of freight cars. In addition, 13-car trains, 
operated as frequently as possible, carried refugees from 
Louisville to other cities. At one time on January 24 
approximately 2,500 people, white and colored, crowded 
into the station at 10th and Broadway at one time. 

During this rescue work communication was cut off 
and railroad forces functioned almost independent of 
headquarters. Soon after, however, organization was 
possible and operations were handled from temporary 
offices. The first railroad organization was a committee 
of operating and traffic officers of all railroads, which 
functioned in ¢o-operation with the mayor’s staff to 
facilitate and direct the movement of people, food, coal 
and supplies, and later for rehabilitation work. While 
this committee continued to function throughout most 
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In Cincinnati’s River Front District. The Structure at the 
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_of the rehabilitation period, much of its work was taken 
over by individual railroads as soon as temporary of- 
fices were established. 

The L. & N., in whose general offices water rose to 
a level of 28 in. above the first floor, set up offices in 
several private cars and 12 Pullman sleeping cars and a 
diner at its shops in Highland Park, and from this point 
the president, the general manager and other officers di- 
rected the railroad until the water receded from the 
general office building on February 3. Telephone lines 
were strung to connect telephones in the cars with the 
switch board in the general offices, which was kept in 
operation by four girls who remained in the building 
throughout the flood. Telegraph service was also main- 
tained, the current for both being secured by batteries 
set on tables in the lobby of the building while the water 
was rising. Transportation for employees between High- 
land Park and the Union station was provided by a 
shuttle train, which, in the early stages of the flood, 
traveled through as much as five feet of water. 

Among the unusual problems solved by the railroads 
during this emergency was the movement of a 45-ton 
transformer, needed by Louisville for power and light. 
When Louisville’s power plant became inoperative, a 
plan was devised whereby current from a high tension 
line could be stepped down at Lyndon, Ky., near Louis- 
ville, and fed into the Louisville circuit through tem- 
porary leads if the Southern and the Louisville & Nash- 
ville could move the transformer. The only connection 
between these roads was a crossing at Shelbyville, where 
the construction of a wye, because of a ditch, would 
necessitate the building of a trestle. To solve the city’s 


problem, a gang of L. & N. forces bent the rails of both 
lines into a sharp wye and “snaked” the car and trans- 
former from the Southern’s line to that of the L. & N. 
The whole operation, including the moving of the cat 
to Lyndon, was accomplished in about five hours. 
Another example of the part performed by the rail- 





Left Is the Train Shed of the Old Central Union Station 
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roads was the handling of coal into Louisville by the 
Louisville & Nashville and the Southern. When the 
L. & N. line from the coal fields in eastern Kentucky to 
Louisville became impassable because of high water at 
New Haven, Ky., the L. & N. moved the coal to Junc- 
tion City, Ky., where it was given to the Southern for 
movement to Louisville. 

Another difficulty confronting the railroads in flooded 
territories was the lack of water available for boilers. 
At Louisville the city water supply was available only 
two hours a day and as a result the L. & N. was forced 
to turn to an abandoned well and to surface water which 
was pumped directly into locomotives. Lack of water 
and inability to locate employees who had been evacuated 
to other cities prevented the operation of the L. & N. 
shops which had not been touched by the flood. 

While both the Southern and the Chicago, Indianapolis 
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The Pennsylvania's Station at Jeffersonville, Ind. 
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A Chesapeake & Ohio Freight 
Train on Flooded Track at 
Ashland, Ky. 


& Louisville were able to operate into Louisville during 
the early stages of the flood, the burden of transporting 
emergency freight for the city fell upon the Southern, 
since the Monon had to transport passengers and freight 
by boat from the Kentucky and Indiana Terminal bridge 
at the west end of the city to the business section. Asa 
result, its small freight station at Buechel, Ky., was trans- 
formed into a major rail head, with a large operating 
force including the Louisville city offices. So great was 
the movement of traffic to this point that congestion 
occurred, with the result that trains of food and supplies 
were held on the line for some distance out of Buechel 
for a short period. 

On February 2 service into Louisville was restored 
by most of the railroads. The Pennsylvania, which had 
been cut off because of high water and a washout at 
Jeffersonville, Ind., began to operate trains into the 
Union station on January 31. The Monon, which had 
been using boats from its bridge, was able to enter the 
Union station and its 14th street freight station, begin- 
ning February 1, and at the same time established con- 
nections with the L. & N. and the Southern. The Louis- 
ville & Nashville was able to open its Louisville-Cincin- 
nati line on February 2. 


In Cincinnati 


Although the flood which struck Cincinnati was sud- 
den and far exceeded the predictions of the weather 
bureau, as well as all previous high-water records, the 
railways were able to render some form of transporta- 
tion service throughout the disaster. The entrances into 
Cincinnati along the Ohio river and through the Mill 
Creek valley bore the brunt of the flood, tracks being 1n- 
undated to a depth of several feet on all lines except 
the Chesapeake & Ohio of Indiana, which crosses the 


Mill Creek valley on a high trestle after descending from _ 


the hills to the west. The south bank lines, crossing the 
Ohio river into Cincinnati on high bridges, had relatively 
little terminal difficulty. However, with the exception 


of the Southern, these lines experienced major flood 
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difficulties at many places on their main lines near Cin- 
cinnati, which caused suspension of service. 

The Cincinnati Union Terminal, although situated in 
the Mill Creek valley, was built with the periodic in- 
undations previously suffered in mind, and neither the 
station building nor the station tracks were flooded at 
any time. However, Winton Place station, used by the 
Big Four, the Norfolk & Western, the Pennsylvania and 
the Baltimore & Ohio enroute to the main terminal, was 
flooded to a depth of eight feet. The tracks of these 
lines were under water for miles, and, at Hopple street, 
between Winton Place and the terminal, the water 
reached a height of 20 ft. above the track level. Big 
Four and Baltimore & Ohio tracks along the Ohio 
river west of the terminal were many feet under water. 

The approaches to the terminal of the Southern, the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and the Louisville & Nashville were 
unimpeded and they were used until the water flooded 
the plaza and streets in front of the station, making it 
unapproachable for vehicular traffic. Further, the city 
power and water plants were flooded, leaving the sta- 
tion without water, heat or light. 

All the roads handled large numbers of relief trains, 
despite the difficulties, and most of them were able to 
provide fairly regular schedules for other trains. The 
Southern did not annul any of its regular trains. Ap- 
proaching Cincinnati through the Kentucky hills, its main 
terminals are at Ludlow, Ky., above the high water. 
In addition, in conjunction with the Big Four, which 
detoured its trains part way via the C. & O. of Indiana, 
the Southern continued the operation of a daily through 
train between the north and Florida, the only through 
north-south train operated via Cincinnati during the 
flood. At first, Southern trains were operated into and 
out of the union station normally, but when the ap- 
proaches to that station were cut off, connecting shuttle 
trains were operated between the union station and an 
old station of the Chesapeake & Ohio at Fourth and 
Smith streets. Later, through trains were stopped on 
the south side of the river and shuttle trains were 
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Aeme Photo 
Interior of One of 75 Box Cars That Were Provided by the Illinois 
Central as Shelter for Flood Refugees 


operated between Ludlow and the Fourth Street station. 
In both cases, the passengers were handled to and from 
the business district by Greyhound buses under con- 
tract. Commencing at 6:20 p. m. on February 1, nor- 
mal operation was resumed at the union station. 

The Gest Street freight yards of the Southern were 
flooded, but, by utilizing one of the passenger tracks 
through the union station, the Southern and the C. & O. 
of Indiana effected the only freight interchange be- 
tween north and south roads that was possible. 

The other two south bank lines were hard hit by wash- 
outs and inundations, although their main lines were 
clear in Cincinnati. The Chesapeake & Ohio was com- 
pletely cut off from Cincinnati, and the Silver Grove 
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yards at Stephens, Ky., were completely under water. 
The line has been open continuously, however from 
Lexington, Ky., east and several hundred loaded cars 
that were cut off in the Cincinnati terminals were de- 
toured via the Southern to Lexington and thence via the 
C. & O. to destination. Through passenger trains were 
similarly detoured for a few days before the service was 
annuled. Tentative plans call for a resumption of this 
detour service in a few days. 

Both of the Louisville & Nashville main lines into 
Cincinnati were inoperative for some days. On Febru- 
ary 1, however, passenger service was resumed on the 
Cincinnati-Atlanta line, including the Florida trains, on 
practically a normal basis, while on the same date, the 
L. & N. also began accepting freight shipments out of 
Cincinnati for the same territory. On February 1, too, 
the first train, offering coach service, was operated be- 
tween Cincinnati and East Louisville, and on February 2 
two coach trains were placed in regular operation be- 
tween Cincinnati and Crescent Hill, Louisville. 


North Bank Lines 


The north bank lines, being shut out of the union 
station by the high water, pressed suburban stations into 
service, and hastily converted adjacent freight yards into 
temporary coach yards. As a result, a service approach- 
ing normal was maintained into and out of Cincinnati 
despite the flood. It is expected, however, that, with 
detour arrangements in effect in some instances, the 
union station will be used again beginning February 4 
and normality restored by Monday, February 8. 

The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis used 
its Lockland station for all trains, detouring its Chicago 
division trains via Bellefontaine, Ohio, and Dayton, to 
and from this point. Central Greyhound buses were used 
to transfer the passengers to the downtown district, and, 
in addition, 60 employers used their own cars to supply 
a volunteer and free taxi service for passengers between 
the Greyhound downtown station and the railway’s sub- 
urban station. 

The Baltimore & Ohio used its Wyoming suburban 
station for its Cincinnati-Detroit passengers, its Cincin- 
nati-Indianapolis trains also being detoured to use this 
station. The suburban station at Oakley was used for 
passengers to and from the east. Bus service was pro- 
vided between these stations and downtown. Several 
of the Cincinnati-St. Louis trains were detoured via In- 
diananolis and the Big Four, the Cincinnati-St. Louis 
line of the B. & O. being under water for 25 miles from 
Cincinnati to a point west of Cochran, Ind. The National 
Limited, a through New York-St. Louis train, was op- 
erated for several days via Baltimore & Ohio through 
Pittsbureh and Chicavo and via Alton between Chicago 
and St. Louis. Service between Cincinnati and the east 
was interrupted for several days by high water in the 
Muskingum, Hocking and Licking rivers, but the line 
between Cincinnati and Parkersburg was re-opened on 
January 30. 

The Pennsylvania used its Norwood suburban station 
for all trains. This station was built a few years ago 
as a part of the Cincinnati union station plan, and, while 
small, is modern and well-equipped. The difficulty was 
to find track room for the arrival and departure of the 
Pennsylvania’s heavy passenger traffic. By using a 
nearby freight yard and hastily installing emergency 
facilities, the traffic was handled with a minimum of 
delays. 

The main line of the Norfolk & Western operates 
along the north bank of the Ohio river for some distance 
east of Portsmouth, Ohio, and this line, being directly 
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in the path of the flood, suffered heavily. All service 
was suspended on January 22. Trains began operating 
again between Columbus, Ohio, and the east on Febru: ry 
1, and it was expected that train service would be re- 
sumed out of Cincinnati about February 8. 


Freight Service 


The failure of the water and power-producing plants 
in Cincinnati resulted in an abrupt and complete cessa- 
tion of industry in the district, and this enforced indus- 
trial vacation has, of course, materially reduced the 
amount of freight moving into Cincinnati, while, except 
for flood relief supplies, there has been no outbound 
movement. With the expectation of normal supplies of 
water and power by February 8, however, freight move- 
ment will begin next week. 

No estimate of the total damage in Cincinnati is pos- 
sible until the water still covering the tracks and facilities 
has receded. However, since there was little current in 
the flooded areas, it is expected that track damage will 
be small. . 

At Evansville, Ill., the crest began to pass on Janu- 
ary 31, but high water still prevents the operation of 
trains through this gateway. At Paducah, Ky., the 
crest passed on February 1, but high water still prevents 
the restoration of service by the Illinois Centrai. At 
Cairo, Ill., the water was still high on February 3 and 
prevented the operation of any trains by the Illinois 
Central. From Cairo south on the Mississippi, water 
is rising, but has not interfered with railroad operation. 


Car Service Division Co-operating 


The Car Service Division of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads is co-operating closely with the Army 
Quartermaster and Red Cross headquarters both in 
Washington and in the field in arranging for the move- 
ment of cars for the transportation of materials to be 
used in strengthening the river levees in the flooded areas 
and for supplies and refugees. L. M. Betts, manager 
of the closed car section has established headquarters 
for this purpose at Atlanta, Ga., and M. G. Sellnan, 
of the district office at St. Louis, Mo., has established 
headquarters at Little Rock, Ark., at the office of the 
Seventh Corps Area of the Army. General orders had 
been sent out even before the flood situation became 
acute that freight cars made empty in the South be not 
returned North but held in readiness for a flood emer- 
gency and last week some 540 box cars were sent south 
through Potomac Yard to southern roads for distribu- 
tion as the situation called for. This week two or three 
hundred more cars from the Eastern and Alleghany 
districts were similarly sent south and approximately 
1,000 cars from the Southeast were rounded up with 
the aid of the Car Service Division to be sent into the 
flood districts east of the Mississippi river for use as 
needed. The movement of traffic and equipment through 
Potomac Yard has been increased about fifty per cent 
during the past week as many of the Florida trains that 
formerly used Ohio river crossings had been diverted. 
The Richmond, Fredericksburg & “Potomac has been es- 
pecially busy and on Tuesday for a time was handling 
passenger trains south on a headway of three or four 
minutes. The Southern handled one heavy movement 


of 653 refugees in one train from Memphis, Tenn., to 
Chattanooga, en route to the camp at Fort Oglethorpe 
and many coaches were sent to the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis for use in the evacuation of Padu- 
cah, Ky. 

Although it had been at first announced by the 5See- 
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retary of War on January 27 that it was planned to 
evacuate the territory near the Mississippi river from 
Cairo south it developed later that such plans were only 
of a general nature to be used only if the situation re- 
quired it and that the extent of the evacuation would 
depend on local conditions as they develop as the crest 
of the flood moves southward, and the prospects have 
been changed from day to day. Many requests have 
been received in Washington for cars to be sent to par- 
ticular places along the river which could not be reached 
by the time the cars were assembled but every effort 
has been made to gather equipment at points where it 
can be rushed to those where it is needed and can be 
used on short notice. 

The Car Service Division has been compiling and 
issuing bulletins twice daily of reports received from 
the various railroads in the flooded territory, accom- 
panied by notices of the embargoes issued and their 
modifications. The Illinois Central has been co-operating 
with the work of protecting the levee at Cairo, Ill., by 
furnishing equipment and facilities. 


1.C.C. Appropriation 
Passed by House 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 


HE House of Representatives on February 3 passed 
the independent offices appropriation bill, carrying 
total appropriations for the Interstate Commerce 

Commission for the fiscal year 1938 amounting to $7,- 
939,500, and also a provision that none of the monev 
shall be used in connection with any congressional in- 
vestigation such as the inquiry into railroad finances now 
being conducted by the Senate committee on interstate 
commerce. This is the same as the amount recently 
recommended in the estimates of the Budget bureau and 
Is an apparent increase of $849,950 over the appropria- 
tions for the current fiscal year, but because unexpended 
balances amounting to $157,000 are to be reappropriated 
the real increase is only $692,950. 

In its estimates submitted to the Budget bureau the 
commission had asked for a total of $8,935,210 includ- 
ing $3,259,530 for motor transport regulation, but the 
Budget bureau had reduced this amount to $2,450,000 
and made some other reductions which were followed 
by the House committee on appropriations in reporting 
the bill on February 1. At a hearing before a sub- 
committee of the appropriations committee on December 
15, made public when the bill was reported, members of 
the commission, while making no appeal from the Budget 
bureau recommendations, put into the the record a large 
amount of evidence to show that the work of the com- 
mission would be considerably handicapped unless more 
money were made available, particularly for the work 
of its Bureau of Motor Carriers. 


Congressional Investigations Expensive 


In reporting the bill the committee made an effort 
to relieve the commission by inserting a proviso that 
none of the funds should be available to pay any com- 
pensation or other expense in connection with any in- 
vest: gation or inquiry under a resolution of either House 
of Congress, except it be a concurrent resolution of the 
two Houses. This referred especially to Senator 
Wheeler’s investigation of railroad finance now being 
con’ucted by the Senate committee on interstate com- 
merece under Senate Resolution No. 71, which authorized 
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the Senate committee to call on government agencies for 
assistance, and under which it has drawn heavily on the 
staff of the commission. The commission had called 
attention to this in its annual report and at the hearing 
Secretary McGinty said that the committee is now using 
57 employees from the Bureau of Accounts and 20 from 
other bureaus of the commission who are giving their 
entire time to the investigation. 

At the request of Representative Woodrum, chairman 
of the subcommittee, Secretary McGinty later produced 
a statement showing that the salaries and expenses of 
140 employees of the commission employed on work 
of the Senate investigation during the period from July 
5, 1935, to December 19, 1936, amounted to $353,638, 
which is equal to 28.55 per cent of the appropriation of 
the Bureau of Accounts for the fiscal year 1936. Chair- 
man Buchanan of the appropriations committee re- 
marked that “as far as I am concerned you can tell the 
chairman of the Senate committee that the House objects 
to that expenditure for carrying out the purposes of that 
resolution, or of any such resolution, unless it is passed 
by both the House and the Senate and signed by the 
President.” 

Representative Woodrum added: “we find usually that 
such investigations are proceedings that do not ordinarily 
produce anything except a lot of headaches. We find 
further that if you put upon the body ordering the in- 
vestigation the necessity of paying for it when they 
order it they will be less likely to order it. We will 
write a provision in the bill that unless money is pro- 
vided for in such resolutions, the services of such men 
cannot be utilized.” 

Later when Commissioner Eastman was testifying he 
said that while the work for the Senate committee had 
interfered with the regular work it was useful work and 
in line with the duties of the commission and that if 
either House of Congress alone had not authority to 
ask such help from the commission he wished someone 
else would question it beside the commission. He 
pointed out that the commission had similarly loaned 
accountants to the House committee some years ago for 
its exhaustive investigation of holding companies and 
said that the commission is hardly in a position to ques- 
tion such calls. 

“Tf they are going to take 50 of your people, they 
ought to reimburse your bureau with a sufficient amount 
of money to hire some other personnel to make up for 
it,” said Representative Woodrum. 

Before passing the bill the House changed the amend- 
ment to provide that none of the funds appropriated shall 
be used in connection with any investigation under a 
resolution of either house of congress. 

The bill as passed provides $2,544,000 for general 
administrative expenses of the commission ; $852,000 for 
regulating accounts ; $506,000 for safety of employees: 
$471,000 for locomotive inspection; $41,500 for signal 
safety systems ; $700,000 for valuation ; $200,000 for air- 
mail regulation ; and $2,450,000 for motor transport reg- 
ulation. The valuation appropriation represents a re- 
duction of $100,000 from this year’s appropriation and 
the motor transport appropriation an increase of 
$750,000. 

Appropriations are also proposed in the bill amounting 
to $175,000 for the Alaska railroad retirement fund: 
$140,700 for the National Mediation Board; $242,565 
for the National Railroad Adjustment Board; and $2,- 
300,000 for the Railroad Retirement Board. 

Commissioner McManamy, in a general statement 
before the appropriations subcommittee, said that the 
commission during the next year would have to hear and 

(Continued on page 269) 





Looking Toward One End of the World’s Largest Scrap Yard—3 Gantry Cranes, 90 Acres of Plant, 8 Miles of Tracks 





Scrap Handling and Reclamation 
Big Business on Pennsylvania 


Prepare 19,000 tons of graded metal per month at Conway — 400,000 
car parts reclaimed per year 


Part II* 





Car Scrap For Shearing Is Placed On A Slide For Easy Handling 


O attempt is made at this time to describe in detail 

the facilities and methods employed for handling 

scrap at the plant which the Pennsylvania oper- 
ates at Conway, Pa., this having been done when the 
plant was first placed in operation,+ but several details 
and developments appear noteworthy. Scrap handled 
at Conway, in addition to that from cars destroyed 
there, averages 30 cars a day inbound. This includes 
all roadway as well as shop scrap shipped to Conway 
for sorting or for reduction into grades that will bring 
higher prices on the scrap market. Not all of the ma- 
terial handled is sold, but it is significant of operations 
at Conway and the extent to which scrap is converted 
that sales from this one plant averaged 18,975 tons per 
month this year, with 11,558 tons per month, or 61 per 
cent, in the form of heavy melting steel. The average 





* Continued from the Raslway Age of December 19, 1936. 
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Top—Steel Hopper for Track Scrap 
Left—Endless Belt Picking Table 
Right—Screen in Discharge Chute 


tonnage of each kind of scrap sold per month is shown 
in the following table. 


Average Monthly Tonnage of Scrap Sold—1936 
Conway Scrap Yard 
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a- For the most part, the scrap is unloaded on the 
ns ground, sorted and reloaded for shipment the same day. 
ed Departures from earlier practice include the elimination 
er of wood stakes in the yard to guide crane operators in 
er unloading, and each man is now equipped with a hand- 
ge hock about 3 ft. long for use in separating the different 


kinds of scrap. The latter is a safety precaution and 
also increases production. The scrap-handling equip- Where Trucks Are Assembled. Rate 80 A Day 
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ment has recently been further increased by the installa- 
tion of more power-driven shears, while the reclama- 
tion facilities have been greatly enlarged since the plant 
was built in 1925. The equipment with which the Con- 
way plant is fitted includes the following: 


For Scrap Handling 


4 Alligator shears for cutting scrap. 

3 85-ft. span 10-ton gantry cranes with magnets. 

4 Locomotive steam cranes, 25 to 30 tons each. 

Gantry crane runway 2,200 ft. long. 

Containers for non-ferrous metal and scrap of uniform nature 
which can best be handled in containers. 

Cutting torches for scrap which is impossible or impracticable 
to shear. 


For Dismantling 


Power wrenches and equipment for dismantling brake beams. 

Elevated platform for cutting car frames and simultaneously 
loading scrap in cars. 

Shears for dismantling couplers from yokes. 

Cutting torches, air hammers, punches, etc., for removing 
bolts and rivets in trucks and parts from dismantled cars. 


For Reclamation 


1 Alligator shear for cutting stock for nuts and bolts. 

1 Forging machine for making rivets. 

Straightening presses for couplers and yokes. 

Press and dies for reforming coupler lock lifts after welding. 

Presses and dies for straightening brake wheels, bolsters, cen- 
ter plates, brake beam backs, dead lever guides, bolt rods and 
miscellaneous material. 

Endless belt sorting table for track spikes, rail anchors and 
miscellaneous small material. 

Power hammer for straightening track spikes. 

Annealing furnaces and oil bath for track bolts. 

Bolt threading machine for threading bolts and brake rods. 

Air hammers, heating torches, welding equipment for repair- 
ing pressed and cast steel bolsters. 

Forming dies for making center pins. 

Broaching tools for car journal brasses. 

Power wrenches and equipment for assembling brake beams. 

Riveters and tools for assembling couplers and yokes. 


Repair Work Large 


During 1935, Pennsylvania forces repaired and other- 
wise reclaimed at Conway for further use 385,332 items 
of freight car material, including 48,692 freight car 
brake beams, and the work also included 337 tons of 
track spikes, 101,737 track bolts, 74,043 rail anchors 
and 134,420 tie plates, while 6,744 tons of freight car 
material and 3,225 tons of locomotive material were 
removed from scrap and shipped to the other points on 
the railroad for reclamation. The extent of the repair 
work performed at this plant per year is shown in fur- 
ther detail in the table on the opposite page. 


170 Couplers a Day 


The plant is unusually well-equipped and organized to 
recondition couplers and brake beams. As the couplers 
with yokes are removed from condemned cars or sepa- 
rated from other materials in the scrap yard, they are 
brought to the reclamation yard by a gantry crane. The 
knuckles are detached and the couplers are then placed, 
four at one time, on a steel slide built about 3 ft. above 
the ground, where two men, one on each side, feed them 
under a press which separates the yoke from the coupler 
shank by a shearing action. This operation is per- 
formed at the rate of about 170 couplers a day. From 
chis press the coupler slides down a steel chute to the 
ground on one side while the yoke is moved in the oppo- 
site direction to a second press w* “re a third man shears 
off the tail liner. The yoke this moves on a gravity 
conveyor to the ground and the good yokes are passed 
through a furnace, then placed, while red hot, in a press 
which reshapes the yoke, shortens the lugs and auto- 
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matically discharges finished yokes at the rate of about 
25 an hour. 

Meanwhile, the couplers are placed on an oil fire, 
which holds four couplers, and the heads brought to a 
red heat. They are then brought to their original con- 
tour by attaching the couplers, one at a time, to a ful- 
crum with a knuckle pin so that the shank is tilted 
upward. An air piston then forces the shank downward 
and thus squeezes the jaw into position.. This operation 
is performed at the rate of about 150 couplers in eight 
hours. The couplers are then placed end to end on a 


conveyor equipped with an air piston, the pressure from 
which pushes one coupler into the annealing furnace at 





Freight Car Material Repaired and Reclaimed at Conway— 
Year 1935 


Coupler bodies 
Coupler knuckles 
Coupler knuckles and pins 
Coupler knuckles, locks and lifts 
Coupler yokes 
Follower blocks ... 
Striking plates .... 
Carrier irons 
Brake beams 
Brake levers 
Brake levers and spreaders 
Brake hangers ...... 
Journal boxes 
Journal bearings . 
Journal box lids 
Journal box wedges Peete 
OE SA ee ara 
Friction draft gears 
Friction draft gear wedges 
I CTE i icienniyn wkignee ooeSs 5 0% a0 40 666009475) 
Truck center plates 
Truck bolsters pressed steel 
Truck bolsters cast steel 
Truck column castings 
Bolts, square head cut off and rethreaded, tons 
Nuts, all kinds, retapped, tons 

Locomotive Material Repaired 
Brake beams, locomotive tender 

Track Material Repaired 

I MI ia aa a elergdininlee Sine Risle bis Fee eee aes 
Track bolts rethreaded 
Rail anchors 





one end and a thoroughly annealed coupler out of the 
furnace at the other end. As the red-hot coupler emerges 
from the furnace, it slides under an air press and the 
shank is straightened. The coupler is then ready for 
re-assembling. One man fits the yoke to the coupler 
and rivets the tail liner, using a bull riveter. The as- 
sembly is then placed under a rivet press, a ratchet jack 
applied between the end of the yoke and the coupler to 
assure a tight fit, and rivets inserted and pressed home. 
Couplers are assembled in this manner at the rate of 
about 170 per day. 


A Conveyor for Brake Beams 


In a separate shop, all brake beams from dismantled 
cars or other stations in the scrap yard are inspected 
and reconditioned at the rate of 320 beams a day. The 
beams are fed into the plant on a conveyor which was 
improvised from old rail, 12-in. belting and pulleys, and 
they are completely dismantled at the rate of 40 an hour 
by two men using hand-controlled compressed-air mo- 
tors which are installed at each end of the dismantling 
bench at the end of the conveyor. All heads and ful- 
crums which are worn or broken beyond repair are 
dropped into a chute which discharge them into an open 
pit outside the shop from which they can be loaded into 
cars by a magnet. All good heads are moved to the 
assembly table, while others are built up to proper con- 
tour by electric welding. All nuts are taken directly 
to the threaders in the shop where the good nuts are 
re-threaded and the scrap discarded. The rods are re- 
conditioned by recutting the threads, and all channels 
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Belt Conveyor, Slide and Pit, and Testing Equipment at Brake Beam Shop 


are straightened cold on a press. The beams are as- 
sembled with the aid of mechanical nutters and are tested 


Top—Rebuilding Bolsters After Welding—Center. In the Track Bolt 
Shop—Bottom. Reshaping Brake Handles 


in a machine made of improvised air presses. They are 
then stored adjacent to the shop ready for loading into 
cars by a gantry crane. The brake beam crew consists 
of 10 men. 


Rebuild Bolsters 


Conway is also equipped for rebuilding bolsters on a 
large scale. This operation is organized on a progres- 
sive plan under which the bolsters are moved from sta- 
tion to station at the rate of 35 bolsters a day, using a 
crew of eight men. The scrap bolsters are placed on 


skids made of old rail and all scrap material removed 
by torch. They are then passed into a completely en- 
closed welding shop where the bolsters are partially re- 
built and reinforced. Following this, the bolsters move 
out of the welding shop and the rebuilding is completed 
by two men using air hammers. 


Three Tons of Track Spikes a Day 


An ingenious method is employed for inspecting and 
sorting track spikes and track bolts. A cylindrical hop- 
per of old steel tankage and frame has been built into 
which small scrap is dumped by a gantry crane at the 
rate of three tons a day. This hopper has a conical 
bottom equipped with a non-clogging outlet gate. Under 
the gate is a picking table made of an endless belt kept 
in motion by a motor. As the belt moves forward, two 
men on each side of the belt pick out the track spikes, 
rail anchors, track bolts, pieces of malleable iron and 
cast steel and other items and throw them into slides 
which discharge the sorted materials into three con- 
tainers on each side of the conveyor, one set for re- 
claimable items, the other for scrap which does not 
come within the No. 2 wrought scrap class. The con- 
veyor discharges the other material on to a chute. All 
dirt falls through a screen in the bottom of this chute 
and the scrap spikes slide into an open pit where they 
are accumulated for loading by magnet. The reclaim- 
able spikes in containers are handled by an individual jib 
crane into a hopper which feeds them by gravity to a 
power hammer where they are straightened for handling 
by magnet. 


3,000 Track Bolts a Day 


All reclaimable track bolts are placed in containers 
holding about 1,000 bolts each and are passed through 
an annealing furnace preparatory to rerunning the 
threads. As rapidly as they are re-threaded, the bolts 
are placed in trays on a mechanical conveyor which 
moves the bolts at a predetermined speed through 4 
pyrometer-controlled heat-treating furnace, thence 
through a series of quenching vats. The bolts are hoisted 
from the vats by a gib crane and dropped into a drum 
designed to remove surplus oil. Emerging from the bot- 
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tom of this drum, the bolts are fed on to a gravity con- 
yevor which carries the bolts to work benches where 
nuts «re applied and the bolts loaded in kegs for reship- 
ment. This plant is designed to anneal, re-thread and 
heat-ireat track bolts in accordance with rigid specifica- 
tions at the rate of 3,000 bolts a day. . 

Wiile neither the wheel-mounting nor the truck-build- 
ing operations are integral parts of the scrap and reclam- 
ation plant, being supervised by a separate organization, 
the truck-building opertion is a noteworthy addition to 
the work which owes its location to the car-dismantling 
and car-material-reclaiming operation. The work is per- 
formed on 600 ft. of track supported 18 in. above the 
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ground to facilitate the work. At two points rigid gal- 
lows of steel have been erected, each of which support 
two side-swinging jib cranes and an overhead girder, 
which serve both as a trolley and a support for 4%4-ton 
chain blocks. Mounted wheels are placed on this track 
by a locomotive crane and the wheels are then rolled 
under the gallows where new side frames are applied 
and the trucks assembled, using new brake beams, han- 
gers, wearing plates, shoe keys, cotters and springs, and 
some reclaimed material. The present force comprises 
nine men who completely assemble 34 trucks a day by 
this method, although with the present equipment it is 
possible to assemble 80 trucks a day. 


Performance of High-Speed 
Trains on the Burlington 


F. G. Gurley discusses the present and future of high-speed 
passenger trains before Western Society of Engineers 


February 1 meeting of the Western Society of 
Engineers in Chicago through a paper presented 
by F. G. Gurley, assistant vice-president, Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy. Following a somewhat detailed anal- 
ysis of the economics of light-weight, high-speed trains 
and a description of this type of equipment now in serv- 
ice on the Burlington, Mr. Gurley said: 
“Two of the outstanding things in favor of Diesel loco- 
motives are greater availability, and the fact that they 
are easier on track. Recently there has been a develop- 
ment which we feel will reduce the handicap of the 
steam engine in those respects. I refer now to an alloy 
which makes possible very light reciprocating parts and 
the use of roller bearings on the pins as well as on all 
wheels. This alloy contains nickel, chromium, molyb- 
denum, manganese and carbon. In a desire to obtain 
first-hand information about what may be accomplished 
with a conventional steam locomotive completely fitted 
with roller bearings and using light reciprocating parts, 
we are now so equipping a Hudson type engine in our 
West Burlington shop. In addition, the locomotive will 
be streamlined. Our experience in passenger and freight 
service with engines equipped with roller bearings on 
the drivers and other wheels has shown that there is a 
decided increased availability. We believe that when 
toller bearings are used on the pins there will be a fur- 
ther increase in availability, and also the elimination of 
any delay required for lubricating pins en route. The 
weight of the reciprocating parts on this Hudson type 
engine will be 995 lb., whereas on the conventional type 
tts 2,110 lb. By adding counter-balance equalling 30 
per cent of the weight of the reciprocating parts the 
ynamic augment at 90 miles an hour will be only 5,934 
lb.; prior to this change it was 18,783 Ib. 


My eee high-speed trains were discussed at the 


Delays to Other Trains 


“ . . . . 
The high-speed train must of necessity move with 
greater precision than a slower one. Liberties which 


might be taken with a slower passenger train to benefit 
freight trains are not permitted: This has been true of 
the ‘Limited’ train for years. 

“Under our rules, freight trains must clear the time 
of passenger trains by not less than 5 min. We 
have increased this to 10 min. in the case of Zephyr 
trains. Despite the added clearance time our Zephyr 
trains do not interfere with freight trains as much as 
our other ‘Limited’ but slower moving passenger trains. 
This is true because, owing to the speed, less time is 
used on any section of the railroad. ‘This situation may 
be illustrated by a comparison between the Zephyr and 
the Aristocrat. 

“The westbound Zephyr, Chicago to Denver, uses 16 
hr.; the next fastest train, the Aristocrat, uses 27 hr. 
and 45 min. This means that the Zephyr allows 11 hr. 
and 45 min. more time for the uninterrupted use of the 
main track by other trains. The importance of this. is 
shown by the fact that the Zephyr passes on double 
track, and meets or passes on single track, a total of 20 
trains between Chicago and Denver. If the Aristocrat 
left Chicago at the same time as the Zephyr, but con- 
tinued to operate on its slower schedule, the number of 
trains so met or passed would be increased to 29. In 
other words, so long as slower trains must get in the 
clear for a faster moving train the quicker the latter 
train completes its run the more time is left for the use 
of the main track by the other trains. 

“We have had a better ‘on-time’ record with our high- 
speed passenger trains than with our slower speed trains. 
This was particularly noticeable during the severe 
weather experienced in the forepart of 1936.” 


No Fundamental Change in Track Required 


Mr. Gurley said that experience on the Burlington 
indicates that no fundamental change in track structure 
is required by the high-speed trains, although higher 
speeds, with any equipment, necessitate better line and 
surface and greater attention to curve details, which in- 
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cludes the lengthening of spirals and more care in estab- 
lishing and maintaining proper elevation. In Burling- 
ton practice, this is a maximum of five inches. 


Braking and Wheel Performance 


With regard to the important subject of braking and 
wheel performance Mr. Gurley said: 

“There are two things about brakes that I desire to 
call to your attention. The first is that the wheel is 
definitely the most important part of the braking sys- 
tem. At high speed the wheel is punished substantially 
more in its contact with the rail than at normal speed. 
If the wheel did nothing more than carry the weight of 
the car or locomotive it would be doing about all that 
should be expected of it, but when the heat incidental to 
overcoming kinetic energy is developed by friction be- 
tween the brake shoe and the wheel the wheel is punished 
even more severely, shelling is aggravated, and thermal 
checks and other difficulties arise. The metallurgist has 
made substantial progress in providing us with better 
wheels, and I am confident that his continued assistance 
will produce more improvement, but I can think of noth- 
ing less desirable than to thrust a piece of metal against 
the tread of the wheel as we do in conventional braking. 
I commend to you and all other engineers a study of 
‘Help for the Wheel’.” 


Mr. Gurley commented on operating costs and the 
effect of high-speed trains on passenger travel and rev- 
enue as follows: 


“The operating costs for the three and four-car Zephyr 
trains from the time the first one was placed in service in 
November, 1934, to November 30, 1936, have been about 
31 cents per mile. This is less than half the cost of con- 
ventional three and four-car steam trains. This cost of 
31 cents per mile is made up of the following principal 
items: Maintenance of power plant; maintenance of 
train; cost of fuel and lubricating oil; wages of crew; 
train supplies and expenses. We have not compiled fig- 
ures showing the cost of operating our larger trains for 
any complete month. The new Denver trains were placed 
in service November 8, 1936, but one of them was dam- 
aged by a collision which kept part of the cars out of 
service during the forepart of December and January 
figures are not yet available. 


Effect on Traffic Development 


“Tn the first year’s service of the original Zephyr it 
carried 113 per cent more passengers one mile than the 
train it had replaced. It enjoyed this enviable record 
with no shrinkage in the volume of the other day trains 
in that territory, and at a time when the travel on the 
night trains increased 20 per cent. 

“December, 1936, was the first full month’s service of 
our new Denver Zephyr which is equipped with sleeping 
cars. The revenue passengers handled one mile on our 
Chicago-Denver trains increased 66.4 per cent during 
December, 1936, as compared with December, 1935, 
whereas the increase for the system as a whole was 22 
per cent. 

“Our experience to date with our Zephyr trains has 
been that with a low operating cost they have contributed 
substantially to an increase in revenues and have, in fact, 
fully justified themselves. 

“The indications are that we shall see an increase in 
the number of ‘high-speed passenger trains.’ The type 
of equipment will depend to a great extent upon the ex- 
periences obtained from the different kinds of cars and 
locomotives now being used. 
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Six-Hour Law Would 
Mean Confiscation* 


F federal legislation is adopted forcing the so-called 
I six-hour day upon the railroads of this country, it 
is tantamount to confiscation of these properties and 
government ownership unless agriculture and industry 
wish to pay $630,000,000 more in rates simply to bene- 
fit an already privileged class of employees. If the same 
basis of legislation is applied to all forms of “for hire” 
transportation, it is estimated that shippers of the coun- 
try will pay an added freight bill of over a billion dol- 
lars annually. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has estimated that the adoption of such a measure would 
add $630,000,000 to the cost of operating the railroads 
alone. 

Such a move represents an effort on the part of trans- 
portation labor to absorb such a large percentage of 
every dollar paid in rates as to leave little if any return 
upon private capital, or to saddle the entire burden upon 
the shipper. If the shipper refuses to pay, government 
ownership becomes the only alternative. It should be 
recalled that all but two rail unions are now on record 
in favor of government ownership. 

Railroad labor pay is now at its peak for all time— 
50 per cent higher than in 1916. Railroads earned 5.0 
per cent upon their property investment in 1916 and 
only 2.51 per cent in 1936. 

I think it is in order now to consider the farmers’ 
economic position and ability to pay in comparison to 
railroad labor. According to the most recent authorita- 
tive study, Income in Agriculture, issued in December, 
1936, by the National Industrial Conference Board, the 
average income of farmers from farm production alone 
was $579 in 1935, or an average of $48.25 per month. 
For farm hands, the average wage rate was $29.48 per 
month without board, according to the same authority. 

The last authentic figures for railroad labor are those 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission for 1935. Ac- 
cording to its report, the average earnings of railroad 
workers in that year was $137.75 per month. 

So about one million railroad’ workers each averaged 
nearly three times the income of each of 6,812,350 farm- 
ers together with each of 3,949,662 members of their 
families and over four times the income of each of 1, 
645,602 hired farm hands. Moreover, railroad workers 
worked substantially shorter hours than farmers or farm 
workers. With over twelve million people on farms 
already at a great economic disadvantage in comparison 
with one million employed on railroads, why should the 
disadvantages of those on farms be further increased ? 

Employees of steam railroads received next to the 
highest average weekly pay of any of the important 
working groups listed by the United States Department 
of Labor in its statistics for the month of September, 
1936. The average weekly earnings of the five highest 
earning groups reported upon were as follows: Tire and 
tube industry, $31.80; steam railroads, $31.70; power 
and light, $31.60; electric railroads, $29.45 and petroleum 
refining, $29.40. 

The average annual earnings of all railroad employees 
in 1935 were $1,653, according to statistics compiled and 
published by the Interstate Commerce Commission. In 
1916 such earnings were $891.61 per employee. Thus 
the average annual earnings in 1935 were 185 per cent 
of the average annual earnings in 1916. Enginemen and 
trainmen in road service averaged $2,357 for 1935. 





* From an address by Donald D. Conn, executive vice-president of er 
Transportation Association of America, before the American Nationa 
Live Stock Association at El Paso, Tex. 
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Wood 


Preservers 
Meet at 
New Orleans 






History of Lake Pontchartrain 
trestle and review of Missouri 
Pacific Lines’ experience 
with treated ties feature 
thirty-third annual meeting 


and use of wood, including more than 100 rail- 

way Officers, participated in the thirty-third annual 
convention of the American Wood-Preservers Associa- 
tion at the Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, La., on Janu- 
ary 26-28. In addition to its principal work of perfect- 
ing the technic of timber treatment through the revision 
of specifications and the study of service records, the 
program included a description of the unusual service of 
the Southern railway’s trestle across Lake Pontchar- 
train, by Prof. W. B. Gregory of Tulane university, and 
a review of 25 years’ experience with ties and timber on 
the Missouri Pacific Lines (I.G.N.-G.C.L.) by C. S. 
Kirkpatrick, chief engineer of these lines. On Friday, 
the group made an inspection of the Lake Pontchartrain 
trestle and visited the sawmills of the Great Southern 
Lumber Company at Bogalusa, La., traveling on the 
Streamlined Rebel train of the Gulf, Mobile & Northern. 
R. S. Manley, president of the Texas Creosoting Com- 
pany, Orange, Tex., and president of the association, 
presided over the meeting. 

At the closing session on Thursday forenoon, H. R. 
Duncan, superintendent timber preservation, C.B.&Q., 
Galesburg, IIl., was elected president; B. M. Winegar, 
Canada Creosoting Co., Montreal, Que., first vice-presi- 
dent; C. S. Burt, superintendent ties and treatment, I.C., 
Grenada, Miss., second vice-president; and Ralph E. 
Meyers, sales manager, International Creosoting & Con- 
struction Co., Galveston, Tex., and R. H. Colley, en- 
gineer, Bell Laboratories, New York City, members of 
the executive committee. H. L. Dawson, Washington, 

.C., was re-elected treasurer. Chicago was selected as 
the 1938 convention city. 


» ¢E hundred men interested in the treatment 





























President's Address 






In epening the convention, R. S. Manley reviewed the 
Progress made by the association during the year in re- 
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A Creosoted Timber Viaduct on the Chesapeake & Ohio, in Which 
All Timber Was Framed Before Treatment 


vising and improving its specifications and especially in 
co-ordinating its various specifications. He then re- 
ferred at some length to the importance of the commer- 
cial members of the wood preserving industry interesting 
themselves in the problems of their customers, and espe- 
cially of the railroads, which use approximately two- 
thirds of all the timber treated. “I feel very strongly,” 
he said, “that we should be unwise in this day of un- 
sound and impractical ideas, if we failed individually to 
consider the troubles of our customers and to act to the 
extent of our power to help correct them and to fend 
off others perhaps more damaging. I refer particularly 
to the railroads, which have been discriminated against 
and which are now being threatened with “30-hour 
week,” “limited train length,” “pay increase” and de- 
finitely with government control. If we who are here 
today will study the matter and raise our voices for jus-: 
tice to the railroads on every occasion, the influence will 
be very decided. If the present trend is halted, not only 
will our customers be benefited, but if the trend is un- 
checked, our turn will come to be regulated and we too 
may be nationalized. 

I cannot consider this matter without paying a tribute 
to one who has been giving of his intellect, his energy 
and his time to the dissemination of the truth about the 
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railroads. He is fighting the battle for each of us and 
for every person in the country. I refer to Samuel O. 
Dunn of the Railway Age. 


Specifications 


During the last year the association gave specific at- 
tention to the refinement of its specifications for the treat- 
ment of timber for various purposes and to the co-ordina- 
tion of these various specifications. The first of these 
specifications to be presented for consideration dealt with 
the treatment of ties, the committee recommending that 
a tentative specification submitted last year be accepted 
as standard. 

George M. Hunt (Forest Products Laboratory) ob- 
jected to the minimum absorptions recommended in the 
specifications on the ground that these minima are ac- 
cepted by many users as recommended practice. He 
also contended that to provide adequate protection for 
the user, the specifications should stipulate the penetra- 
tion required. Chairman W. E. Jackson (A.T.&S.F.) 
opposed the insertion of a requirement for penetration, 
since it is recognized in practice that the penetration 
varies widely in different sticks in the same yard. 

Ralph E. Meyers (Int. Creo. & Const. Co.) pointed 
out that while the omission of a specific requirement for 
penetration in ties was undoubtedly due to the difficulty 
in setting up a fair measure of this penetration rather 
than to neglect on the part of the committee, such a pene- 
tration requirement was included in the association’s 
specifications for the treatment of poles. After consid- 
erable discussion the association voted to continue the 
existing specification as tentative to give the committee 
opportunity to meet these objections. 

The Committee on the Pressure Treatment of Southern 
Pine Poles presented a specification which had been re- 
vised to conform to the general specification for the treat- 
ment of timber, which revised specification was adopted 
as a tentative standard, with the understanding that the 
committee would continue its study for the purpose of 
making further revisions during the year before piesent- 
ing the specification for final adoption as standard at the 
next convention. Similar action was taken with refer- 
ence to the specifications for the pressure treatment of 
posts and for the treatment of ties and lumber. 

C. F. Ford (C.R.I.&P.) chairman of the Committee 
on the Treatment of Trunking and Capping by Pressure 
Processes, recommended that this specification be with- 
drawn from the manual as the railways are now using 
park-way cable largely, stating that where creosoted 
trunking and capping is still desired it can be treated 
under the specifications for lumber and timber. This 
recommendation was approved. 

A committee charged with the preparation of skeleton 
standard specifications for the treatment of various mate- 
rials, headed by R. S. Belcher (A.T.&S.F.) added to the 
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specifications heretofore presented a skeleton stan \ard 
specification for the preservative treatment of Pxcific 
Coast Douglas fir, larch and tamarack. 

The Committee on Preservatives reported that «jfter 
further study it saw no reason to alter the limits for 
specific gravity and water-and-sediment of petroleum and 
creosote for use in admixtures, but added the require- 
ment that the flash point be not less than 215 dec. F, 
The committee also prepared specifications for met 
of analysis for mixtures of zinc chloride 
dichromate. 

A committee headed by R. H. Colley (Bell Telephone 
Laboratories) presented several changes in tentative 
standards for the treatment of poles by pressure proc- 
esses which were adopted and the specifications then ac- 
cepted as standard. Mr. Colley also presented detailed 
information gained in the inspection of a large number 
of poles bought from commercial treating companies, 
which information formed the basis for specifications 
which the committee submitted for the inspection of the 
preservative treatment of Southern Pine poles by pres- 
sure processes. These specifications were adopted as a 
tentative standard. 

The Committee on the Non-Pressure Treatment of 
Poles, headed by J. D. Burnes (Page & Hill, St. Paul, 
Minn.) requested instructions to prepare specifications 
for the treatment of poles in place, including the deter- 
mination of the stages of decay which would warrant 
such treatment. 

In a paper dealing with the marine borer problem on 
the Central Atlantic seaboard, W. F. Clapp, marine biol- 
ogist, described the increasing severity of the attacks evi- 
denced in railway and other water-front structures along 
the Atlantic Coast, as evidenced by test boards in various 
quarters. Dr. Clapp’s studies were reviewed in the 
Railway Age of February 22, 1936. 


10ds 
and sodium 


Service Tests 


As heretofore, the association gave detailed consider- 
ation also to service records of treated materials, espe- 


cially ties, marine piling, poles and posts. The commit- 
tee on Tie Service Records submitted detailed reports of 
experimental tests tracks on the C.M.St.P.&P., the 
A.T.&S.F., the B.&O., the C.B.&O., the N.P., the’ 
U.P. and the Rock Island lines. 

In discussing this report, C. B. Musselman (L.V.) 
stated that the roads in the east had abandoned the use 
of beech, birch and maple ties because they were getting 
only 10 to 12 years’ life from these ties after treatment 
while one road in this area was reported to be taking 
these ties out after 7 years’ life. Ninety per cent of 
these failures are due to decay, starting from the inside. 
Examination shows shallow penetration of the preserva- 
tive, the ties having little or no sapwood. The problem 
is particularly acute for these roads because many of 
them have a supply of timber along their lines adequate 


The Pontchartrain Trestle Still 
Contains Much of the Original 
Timber, After 53 Years Service 
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for their tie requirements if they could secure adequate 
life. The ties have not been adzed, bored or incised 
before treatment. 

©. C. Steinmayer (Canada Creosoting Co.) stated that 
the Canadian roads have had extensive experience with 
these ties since they started treating them about 1924, 
and that he had heard no complaints, although adequate 
service records are not yet available. He referred to a 
test section in which 1,000 ties of these timbers had been 
laid out of face in 1916 and that 82 per cent of these 
ties are still in track, indicating a life of 28 to 30 years. 
One of the precautions taken by the Canadian roads 
which contributes materially to this life is the incising 
of all hardwood ties to a depth of three-quarters of an 
inch before treatment, insuring deeper and more uniform 
penetration of the preservative. 

J. H. Reeder (general tie and lumber agent, C.P.R. ) 
stated that the eastern lines of his railway now have 
16,000,000 treated ties in service, of which 6,000,000 are 
of these hardwoods. In 1934, slightly more than 2,000 
treated ties were removed from track for causes other 
than derailment. In 1935, 4,000 were removed, while 
9,000 were removed in 1936, the majority being of soft- 
wood. So far as he can determine, his road is getting as 
good service from hardwood as from softwood ties. 
A. J. Loom (N.P.) stated that 60 per cent of the ties 
treated by the Northern Pacific at its Brainerd, Minn., 
plant are birch. Although these ties are not incised, he 
said his road is getting 28 to 38 years’ life from them. 


Lake Pontchartrain Trestle 


W. B. Gregory, professor of experimental engineering 
at Tulane university, New Orleans, La., addressed the 
convention on Wednesday forenoon on the Lake Pont- 
chartrain trestle of the Southern Railway, a_ historic 
structure in wood preservation. This trestle, which is 
5.82 miles long, was built in 1883 of creosoted yellow 
pine timber. Piles from 50 to 68 ft. long, below cut-off, 
were driven, with a total penetration varying from 40 to 
48 ft. The water varies from 8 to 10 ft. in depth. The 
piles support 12-in. by 14-in. caps, laid flat, supporting 
six 6-in. by 16-in. stringers 30 ft. long. The bents were 
originally 15 ft. apart. The deck of the trestle is pro- 
tected by a covering of gravel, the use of which was com- 
menced in 1885 after fire had seriously damaged or 
destroyed about 325 panels. 

Decay at the tops or cutoffs of piles has been the larg- 
est factor limiting the life and strength of this trestle. 
This decay did not cause much concern until about 1920 
(37 years’ life). By 1932 (49 years’ life) there were 
only 1,038 of the original 8,056 piles that still carried 
the full load from the 15-ft. panels on each side. A care- 
ful inspection during that year showed that about 20 per 
cent of these piles had interior decay extending down 
from the top for several feet. Ten per cent of these 
piles had to be cut off and frame bents substituted. 
Other renewals were deferred for the time being by driv- 
ing intermediate butt bents which reduced the load by 
about 40 per cent. 

Caps on the Lake Pontchartrain trestle have been 
highly stressed because. of the spacing of piles in the 
bents. Yet records show that 53 per cent of the orig- 
inal caps are still in service, thus giving a life of 53 
years. However, the load on the caps is now much re- 
duce. Causes of failure have been the same as for any 
trestle caps, decay from ends, splits, crushing under 
strinzer bearings, etc. 


Du iring the next two or three years it is expected to 


complete the driving of intermediate bents in all of the 


- service 2,018 caps and 18,060 stringers 
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original 15 ft. panels and to make more extensive stringer 
renewals. When the work authorized for 1936 is com- 
pleted, only 126 of the original panels will remain without 
intermediate bents. 

Exclusive of three panels of ballast-deck construction 
at the extreme north end of the trestle, there are still in 
of 6-in. by 16-in. 
by 30-ft. dimensions, in what may be termed the original 
construction. As a matter of fact, the original trestle 
placed in service on October 15, 1883, had only three- 
ply stringer chords or 6,045 stringers but 2,015 stringer 
were added in 1906 to accommodate engine loadings o 
the New Orleans Great Northern. These were 8 in. by 
16 in. in cross-se¢tion. 


f 


25 Years’ Experience 


With Ties and Timbers 


By C. S. Kirkpatrick* 


During 1935 we purchased for the system 1,478,780 
crossties “for treatment and 374,815 crossties for use un- 
treated. The latter were 95 per cent white oak and 5 per 
cent heart cypress, the heart cypress being for use on 
lines in southern Louisiana. The use of white oak was 
confined to lines in Missouri along which they were pro- 
duced, and to branch lines in other states. In addition, 
4,000,000 bd. ft. of switch ties were purchased and 
treated, and about 5,000,000 bd. f f bridge lumber. 
The treatment used for this material was as follows: 


7-lb. per cu. ft., 70 per cent creosote and 


\( ross and switch ties 
30 per cent coal tar—Rueping. ( . 


Ballast deck bridge plank 
Bridge caps 
Bridge stringers 
Bulkhead plank 
-Rueping. (Deck stringers 
Drain box and culvert Ibr. 
Guard timbers 
\ Longitudinal braces 
‘Sway braces 


16-Ib. per cu. ft.— 


Bridge ties 

{ Building lumber 
Conduits 

C rossing plank 


Farm gates 
8-lb. per cu. ft.—Rueping. he Ah age 
Poles 
Sills for frame buildings 
Sign posts 
Stock pen lumber 
Tie plugs 
12-lb. per cu. ft.—Rueping. Water tank staves 
6-Ib. per cu. ft.—Rueping. Trunking and « 
avere ainfs New Orleans, Texas & 
The average rainfall on the N Orl Texas & 
Mexico is about 60 in. per annum; on the St. Louis, 
Brownsville & Mexico about 30 in. per annum: and on 


the International-Great Northern, about 45 in. per an- 
num. From 1914 until 1922, untreated heart pine and 
cypress ties, grown in Louisiana, were used on the 
N.O.T.&M. and the St.L.B.&M. On the I.-G.N., un- 
treated heart pine and oak were used. These were 
manufactured from timber growing along the railroad 
in East Texas and generally had a shorter life than the 
ties used on the other two lines During this period of 
use of untreated timber on these lines, the aver: ge re- 
newals per mile of all tracks were as follows: 


Wet territory 
Dry territory 


After the use of treated ties started this became 


Wet territory 
Dry territory 


The average tonnage passing 


annually over the lines 





* Chief Engineer, Missouri Pacific Lines, Tlouston, Texas 
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referred to for the past 10 years has been as follows: 


Annual tonnage 


i A ce alert miso lana an ae g 2,152,000 
ee PO SU aria aoe Sa auareel win Gr winiena a taal ate 2,274,000 
as OF adekeeveseiwee sce sab uceusearenwmeness 2,600,000 


The branch line mileage on each of the lines referred 
to, compared with the total mileage, is as follows: 


Per Cent 
EE ES eee ee ee me ya 20 
i) a. ST ME | wa od aoe wee een da cteeeedeee ears neuen 45 
EM EA bad nd awed ad shrew camel come saeameowaen eekees 11 


It is our experience that it is necessary properly to 
protect our treated ties against rail wear. We have 
steadily increased the size of our tie-plates, although 
there is still much to be done in selecting the proper 
kinds of plates, preparing the tie before treatment to 
receive the plate accurately and have it seated firmly. 
Another thing which we should do is to adze ties that 
are in the track carefully when we lay new rail, and to 
that end proper machinery should be supplied. The hand 
inethod of adzing ties is wrong and destructive. 

The first installation of creosote-treated bridges on the 
Gulf Coast Lines was made in 1909. These were open- 
deck bridges, and lasted about 25 years. Our present 
standard is creosoted ballast-deck bridges, treated in ac- 
cordance with the figures shown in the table. We are 
using zine chloride and Wolman salts for platforms that 
are exposed to the weather, as well as for cattle-guard 
wings and stock-pen lumber. This practice has not been 
in vogue long enough to enable us to tell what the results 
will be. We have found it difficult to secure heart pine 
and we purchase sap short-leaf pine in East Texas and 
Louisiana, and treat it. 

In 1924 we constructed a branch line in the Rio 
Grande valley in which we used 94,510 No. 2 and No. 3 
ties, classified as to wood and treatment as follows: 


Species Preservative and Process Number Per cent 
Pine 5 lb. creosote—Rueping .............-... 53.185 56.3 
Red oak S Tb. crevscte—Raepines co.cc cc ccccccvecs 5,851 6.2 
Gum 5 lb. creosote—Rueping .............06. 11,472 12.1 
Pine 8 Ib. 50-50 creosote and crude oil ...... 21,332 22.6 
Gum 8 Ib. 50-50 creosote and crude oil ...... 2,670 2.8 

WOOO A occicued oesens taccensuanies 94,510 100.0 


A large percentage of these ties were hewn, but there 
were quite a few sawed pine and gum. To date, includ- 
ing 1936, the renewals in this territory have been 509, 
or about 0.54 per cent. 

A recent careful inspection of these ties indicate the 
following conditions : 


Percentage Percentage 


of total showing 
Species Preservative and Process in track decay 
Pine 5 th. crensote—Rueping. .....-c.cccce 56.3 0.04 
Red oak 5 Ib. creosote—Rueping. .........e0% 6.2 5.30 
Gum 5 lb. creosote—Rueping. .........++.. 12.1 0.80 
Pine 8 th. 59-59 creosote and crude oil .... 22.6 0.70 
uum 8 Ib. 50-50 creosote and crude oil . 2.8 1.00 


On this line the traffic is light, one train daily (one 
wav) on the average. These ties will, under present 
traffic, easily have an average life of 30 years. Those 
ties treated with 5-lb. straight creosote show evidence of 
resisting decay better than those treated with the 50-50 
mixture. However, if the traffic were heavier, and split- 
ting and brooming were considerations, some heavier 
oil in addition might be beneficial. From my experience 
T am willing to stand by a straight creosote mixture of 
6 Ib.; and 8-lb. 60-40 creosote-crude oil mixture; or a 
7-lb. 70-30 creosote-coal tar mixture. I believe good re- 
sults will be secured from either of these. 

We tried a treatment of 5-Ib. 50-50 mixture of crude 
oil-creosote in 1927, treating ties as follows: 


Species Per cent 
Faas sali gu hanes, Wr ara ay Soe cca lat aS ec a Oe ol al 83 
OME daiedacteedecaeeKewaees ns cons cee ereeiereeess 17 
SE gt cue waceedennd ccwe dee ne aan anne kaka 5 


Within four years all classes started to come out of 
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the track and the average life for these ties is estimated 
to be about 11 years. We expect a life of 20 years from 
either of the three other treatments mentioned. 

E. A. Craft (So. Pac.) took exception to the figures 
presented by Mr. Kirkpatrick regarding the life of ties 
in the Rio Grande Valley, stating that in 150 miles of 
new lines built in this area since 1927, only 0.02 per cent 
of the pine ties had been removed to date, whereas 15 
per cent of the gum and oak ties have already come out, 
Mr. Kirkpatrick indicated that he shared Mr. Craft’s 
opinion that the latter woods were not adapted for use 
in this area under lines of reasonably heavy traffic. 


Freight Car Loading 


WasuincTon, D. C, 

EVENUE freight car loading for the week ended 

January 23 totaled 670,376 cars, a decrease of 

29,862 cars or 4.3 per cent below the figure for 
preceding week, an increase of 85,739 cars or 14.7 per 
cent above the corresponding week in 1936 and an in- 
crease of 114,848 cars or 20.7 per cent above the cor- 
responding week in 1935. The decrease was partially 
due to flood conditions on the Ohio river. All com- 
modity classifications except coke showed decreases 
under the preceding week, and all commodity classifica- 
tions showed increases over last year. The summary, as 
compiled by the Car Service Division, Association of 
American Railroads, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, January 23 


Districts 

















1937 1936 1935 
NR ot ata ae aia at eta k ee P Se 150,846 133,047 132,676 
IE 9 hae dnarsiceccinvn nie wistanabers 139,952 106,375 109,594 
IN as srer a hecha cao granns- oa eek 49,271 44,366 41,942 
RRR cia cal ache ener aie ewnaleaanaie 99,955 92,766 81,981 
EE EE POET Te 76,457 66,373 62,633 
err errs 100,955 89,775 82,067 
re rer rr te 52,940 51,935 44,635 
Total Western Districts .......... 230,352 208,083 189,335 
"Fetal DE TGR asics discsiecccsens 670,376 584,637 555,528 
Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products ....... 30,101 29,111 23,598 
I CN corral a odes graliincaematieveciia 12,876 12,534 13,799 
CE. | gan waren ene aw ma hela Sais erhine 154,833 147,550 153,456 
NS cad a eiedl re pce wear ecm laren ata’ 12,138 9,672 8,818 
i. ee: re re 30,631 28,306 17,929 
RR Te ee Tee 9,022 5,281 3,443 
Merchandise E.C.L. 2... ccccesce 158,937 144,181 146,312 
PRISCCMOMOOUE © sci it cdeeewsecsionceDe 261,838 208,002 188,173 
I IIE istics x ccrmle a eases eae 670,376 584,637 555,528 
NN MG 3 2s 2a iat ee elds oe 700,238 611,347 562.826 
SS ee ere ree eae 698,529 614,853 553,518 
SN BR ey ere 587,953 541,826 497 274 
eRe errr ee 562,218 466,688 
Cumulative Total, 4 Weeks.. 2.657.096 2,352,663 2,169,146 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended Januarv 
23 dropped from 47,289 for the previous week to 45,612, 
but compared with last year’s loadings there was an in- 
crease of 5,530 with seven of the eleven commodity 
groups showing gains, according to the statement of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Total for Canada: Loaded Connections 
eee re rr 45,612 25,971 
De a Ce Ce 47,289 27,259 
MN ENE. 6 alow. do st ae eee arco wwe oc0.5i%e 45,005 26,316 
eS a See ee eer 40,082 21,785 
Cumulative totals for Canada: 
I BE NES i ors. d 4a v eae nv aeeweee ss 137,906 79,546 
NE TE, BIGO w.6c. ct ebeecccibodeseeeases 114,761 64,334 
DE GNSS cts casak cuss sedancuseies 115,496 60,548 
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Diesel-Electric Trains on the 
Danish State Railways 


Performance and operating data on high-speed trains making 
daily trips out of Copenhagen 


N May 15, 1935, the Danish State Railways placed 
O four 1,100 b.hp. Frichs Diesel-electric trains in 

service between Copenhagen in East Denmark and 
Aalborg in the north, between Copenhagen and Struer 
in the northwest, and between Copenhagen and Esbjerg 
in the west. Three of these trains, each making one 
round trip daily and alternating the routes in turn, oper- 
ate 1,385 miles per day, and up to January 1, 1937, they 
have covered approximately 800,000 miles. The fourth 
train is reserved as a standby unit. 

The trains are named the Crown Jutlander, the East 
Jutlander and the West Jutlander, these names being in- 
dicative of the routes over which they operate. 

The run of 283 miles between Copenhagen and Aal- 
borg is made by the Crown Jutlander in six hours. The 
trip from Copenhagen to Struer, a distance of 228 miles, 
is made by the East Jutlander in a little less than five 
hours. The West Jutlander makes the 182-mile run be- 
tween Copenhagen and Esbjerg in less than five hours. 
The average speed of the trains is 47.2 m.p.h., including 
a ferry trip of 13.7 miles between Nyborg and Korsor. 
Exclusive of the time for making this ferry trip, the 
trains average 54 m.p.h. Each of the trains leaves Copen- 
hagen in the morning and returns in the evening. There 
are 168 seats on each train, all of which are reserved, for 
which reservation the passenger pays 50 cents. It is 
reported that an average of 70 per cent of all seats on 
the trains have been occupied on each trip since the 
trains were placed in service, and that the reservation 
fees received for seats have been sufficient to pay all de- 
preciation charges on the trains. 

All of the trains are identical, each being a semi- 
articulated unit 209 ft. long, weighing 113 tons, with a 
cab and engine room at each extremity containing a 





One of the 550-Hp. Double Diesel Units Mounted on its Truck 
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Danish 1,100-Hp. Diesel-Electric Train 


double Diesel prime-mover set. The trains were built 
by the Frichs Diesellocomotive Works, Aarhus, Den- 
mark, and are powered with four Frichs six-cylinder 
four-cycle solid-injection engines, each of which devel- 
ops 275 b.hp. at 1,000 r.p.m. Both Diesel engines of 
each prime-mover set are erected on a common steel 
frame mounted on the engine truck at each extremity of 
the train, and are designed to run at 550, 850, and 1,000 
r.p.m. for efficient operation at reduced loads. ‘The en- 
gines are started electrically, the main generator acting 
as a motor when supplied with current from a battery. 
The four engines operate the train at a fuel consumption 
of approximately 0.45 gal. of fuel oil per mile. In addi- 
tion to the one complete train used as a standby unit, a 
complete engine truck and one motor truck are held in 
reserve. 

The electric transmission consists mainly of the trac- 
tion motors, the generators and the controllers. The 
main generators are separately excited with reversing 
poles. They have a continuous capacity of 200 kw. at 
720 volts and 1,000 r.p.m. and a short-time rating of 
500 amp. when starting. The auxiliary generators have 
a capacity of 13 kw. They are supplied with both a 
differential compound and a compound winding, and the 
resistance in the shunt circuit can be regulated so that 
they can charge the battery at all three speeds of the 
Diesel engines. 

The traction motors are of the self-ventilated, nose- 
suspended series-wound type with a continuous output 
of 188 hp. each at 720 volts and 2,000 r.p.m. The regu- 
lation of the tractive force and the speed of the train is 
attained through a regulating motor which is coupled in 
series with the field winding of each generator, whereby 
the full power of the Diesel engine can be utilized con- 
stantly. 

The cabs at each end of the trains contain the ap- 
paratus for individually starting and stopping the four 
Diesel engines, a reversing handle, a hand-wheel for 
varying the load and speed of the engines, indicating 
lamps for the cooling water and lubricating oil circuits, 
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a thermometer for cooling water, a speedometer, the 
usual brake handles and gages, the switches for the 
lighting and a dead-man’s device with both hand and 
foot control. 

Braking is effected by an automatic air system acting 
on all the wheels through brake drums. In addition, the 
trains are equipped with a hand-controlled hydraulic 
brake and also an electro-magnetic brake. By means of 
this brake the train can be stopped within 1,500 ft. from 
a speed of 75 m.p.h. 

These Danish Diesel-electric trains are not regarded 
as experimental units, since at the present time there are 
more than 300 motor-propelled units in service on the 
country’s railway system. The performance of these 
units have been such that the authorities of the Danish 
State Railways have announced publicly that in the 
future they will build only Diesel-engine trains and loco- 
motives. 


Pettengill Bill Before 
House Committee 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 

EARINGS on the Pettengill bill, H.R. 1668, to 
H repeal the long-and-short-haul clause of section 4 

of the interstate commerce act, were held on 
January 28 and 29 and on February 2 and 3 before the 
House committee on interstate and foreign commerce. 
As an identical bill was passed by the House at the last 
session of Congress by a large majority, after extended 
hearings before the same committee, it was planned to 
hold only brief hearings at this time and two days were 
allowed for proponents of the bill. The bill did not 
reach a vote in the Senate last year although many days 
were devoted to hearings on it before the committee on 
interstate commerce. 

Testimony in behalf of the railroads was presented on 
January 28 by Joseph G. Kerr, assistant to the vice- 
president of the Traffic Department of the Association of 
American Railroads, who asked that the railroads be 
given an opportunity to compete on a fair basis with 
other agencies of transportation in moving the com- 
merce of the Nation. 

“Repeal of the long-and-short-haul clause as proposed 
in this bill,” Mr. Kerr said, “will not give the railways 
any advantage over other forms of transportation. The 
law would still require all railway rates to be reasonable 
and free from unjust discrimination and undue prejudice, 
and would prevent railways from establishing rates lower 
than absolutely necessary to meet the competition con- 
fronting them. This bill specifically places upon the rail 
carrier the burden of justifying, in the event of complaint, 
any rate that may be lower for a longer haul than for an 
intermediate shorter haul. There is no purpose to or 
possibility of putting other forms of transportation out 
of business. Repeal would give the railways more of a 
square deal—an opportunity to fairly compete, some- 
thing they do not now have. They ask for no subsidies 
but will continue to provide and maintain their own 
highways, and will, as now, pay their share of taxes for 
the upkeep of federal, state, county, city, and town gov- 
ernments and for schools. But, they do want the oppor- 
tunity to compete with boats and trucks (who have much 
provided for them through public taxes) wherever it can 
be done with some measure of profit, even though such 
profit may be small. 

“In advocating the enactment of this bill we do so he- 
cause of the sincere belief that the railroads are entitled 
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to share in the traffic moving to, from, or between ; 
located on or adjacent to navigable waters and 
competitive points and to bring about a condition \ 
by there is some reasonable opportunity for manifac- 
turers or producers at inland points served by the rail- 
roads to market their products and move them by rail- 
road to water-competitive markets in fair competition 
with manufacturers or producers who have the benctit of 
all-water transportation. The railroads also believe that 
they should be in position to determine for themselves 
whether the competitive rates they seek to establish vield 
some measure of profit so long as the intermediate points 
are not charged unreasonably high rates and are not un- 
justly discriminated against.” 

Mr. Kerr said that under the present law the IJnter- 
state Commerce Commission is authorized to give the 
railroads relief in special cases, but that that part of the 
law has been “so drastically administered as to almost 
eliminate, in a practical sense, the railroads from any 
reasonable opportunity to share in the movement of 
traffic to or between points served by water carriers.” 
While claims have been made, he said, that the commis- 
sion is now more promptly disposing of the carriers’ 
applications for relief, the records in 43 cases decided in 
1935 show that the elapsed time between dates of filing 
and decision averaged 12.4 months. 

“Tn plain words, through the operation of the long- 
and-short-haul clause enforced against railways alone, 
the other forms of transportation frequently secure a 
practical monopoly of the available traffic. In some in- 
stances, as in the case of manufactured goods, west- 
bound to the Pacific Coast, such a monopoly becomes 
practically permanent because of the denial of relief by 
the commission.” 

Mr. Kerr called attention to the decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of October 29, 1935, Sugar 
from California, which with related cases was before the 
commission for five and one-half years. In its decision, 
he said the commission pointed out that “during the time 
necessarily required for the filing, hearing and decision 
of an application for modified relief after a reduction in 
the all-water rate, much or all of the competitive traffic 
could be lost to the rail lines, as has occurred in the 
present instance.” 

“It is undeniable,” Mr. Kerr added, “that prior to 
the enactment of the present long-and-short-haul clause 
in 1910 coupled with its very restrictive amendment in 
1920, the country as a whole developed by leaps and 
bounds under the competitive rate adjustment of the 
railways whereas since then thousands of industries in 
the interior have literally dried up and the growth of 
the country has otherwise been jetaied “The so-called 
intermountain territory has very definitely gone back- 
ward under the operation of the present long-and-short- 
haul clause. 

“Tf the railways could make rates to those places where 
the strong competition exists which would enable them 
to get some profit above extra wages of employees and 
other out-of-pocket expenses, it would greatly help the 
railroads, their employees, and industry generally. 

“This would not harm the intermediate community to 
which a higher but not unreasonable rate was charged. 
It does the interior points no good, but much harm when 
the traffic moves around them by water. To have such 
freight move by rail would not make the competitive 
position of its merchants with those at the water points 
worse, because the competition with such water point 1s 
already there, created by the water carrier. On the con- 
trary, with the railway handling some of the competi- 
tive traffic to water- -competitive points beyond, even 
though it be through the interior destination, the posi- 
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tion of the interior point is bettered because of increased 
rail revenues and the wages, purchases, taxes, etc., spent 
in the interior. Steamship lines spend little or nothing 
at interior points. They pay meagre taxes anywhere.” 


Labor and Shippers Protest 


kepresentatives of railroad labor organizations, the 
National Industrial Traffic League, and other industrial, 
producing, and shipping interests in all sections of the 
country united in urging enactment of the Pettengill 
bill. George M. Harrison, president of the railway 
clerk’s organization, and chairman of the Railway Labor 
Executives Association, vigorously supported the bill, as 


spokesman for 21 standard railroad labor organizations, 


describing it as a measure “necessary to relieve railway 
employment of a restriction that is unfair to the railroad 
industry, socially unwise and economically unsound.” 

James P. Haynes of Chicago, speaking for the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League, opened the attack of 
shippers on the present long-and-short-haul regulations, 
pointing out that the Pettengill bill had been initiated 
by the shippers, and not by the railroads. Haynes and 
spokesmen for other shipping and producing interests 
cited numerous and specific instances in which present 
regulations adversely affect industry, particularly in the 
Middle West, in their competition with Canadian, Scan- 
danavian and other foreign countries. “Indirectly,” he 
said, “the long-and-short-haul clause has cost the interior 
of the country heavy losses in population and industry. 
Reliable census studies show that while the areas within 
fifty miles of the two seacoasts have forged steadily for- 
ward in population, the inland manpower of the country 
has lagged. In like fashion, archaic railroad limitations 
have robbed the Middle West of important industries.” 

Statements supporting the position taken by Mr. 
Haynes were also made to the committee by J. B. Keeler 
of Pittsburgh, representing wood-preserving and lumber 
interests in widely separated sections; by D. O. Moore, 
representing the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce; L. 
W. Siddons of Colorado, speaking for beet-sugar pro- 
ducing and refining interests in all of the Western and 
intermountain states; S. O. Lampman of Iowa for the 
lowa-Nebraska Canners Association, speaking for 54 
canneries in the Middle West and also for 16 grocery 
jobbing houses in Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Illinois, 
Michigan, Nebraska and Kansas; Robert Hula of Chi- 
cago, appearing for a number of steel manufacturers 
located in the Middle West and at Pueblo, Colorado; 
and by Thomas D. Guthrie of Miami, Florida, for South 
Atlantic and Gulf Ports, and for the Southern Cypress 
Association. Mr. Guthrie stated that “there has been 
serious loss of tonnage in the Southeastern section of the 
country resulting from the complexities and delays due 
to the long-and-short-haul provision.” 

Representatives of several of the larger railroad labor 
organizations supplemented the statements of Harrison, 
chairman of the Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
in support of the bill. It was announced that represen- 
tatives of several other railway labor organizations were 
present, but would refrain from oral statements in the 
Interest of saving time. J. T. Corbett, vice-president of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers ; James Far- 
(uharson, vice president of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, and W. D. Johnson, vice president of the 
Order of Railway Conductors, each made short state- 
ments as to the great benefits that would result to rail- 
toad ‘abor through modification of long-and-short-haul 
regulations, and urged early passage of the bill. 

Frank Lyon, representing the Intercoastal Steamship 
Freight Association, read a prepared statement to the 
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committee in which he sketched the history of the long- 
and-short-haul clause and contended that if the clause 
were repealed, there would be a return to the “jungle” 
methods of the survival of the stronger with the rail- 
roads gradually destroying all forms of a domestic mer- 
chant marine. Mr. Lyon was interrupted often by the 
members of the committee, who questioned him at length 
as to whether or not intercoastal steamship companies 
ever charged more for a shorter haul than the longer 
haul when the shorter was included in the longer. He 
denied any knowledge as to this practice. 

Harry S. Brown, chairman of the Intercoastal 
Freight Steamship Association, made a short statement 
in which he said that his group, which represents about 
80 per cent of the intercoastal shipping, had no objection 
to the regulation of shipping if all other forms of trans- 
portation were regulated in the same manner. Frank 
S. Davis, manager of the maritime division of the 
3oston Chamber of Commerce, also appeared before the 
committee. 

C. H. Callaghan, manager of the Maritime Association 
of the Port of New York, voiced the strong opposition 
of the group he represented and pleaded with the com- 
mittee not to report the bill out of committee. James 
B. Sweeney, vice-president of the Merchants & Miners 
Transportation Company, representing the American 
Steamship Owners Association, read a long statement in 
which he warned that if this bill is passed, the result 
will be a long and bitter rate war between the railroads 
and the steamship lines. Chairman Lea announced that 
the committee hoped to conclude the hearings on Thurs- 
day. 


Probe of “Termite-Rates’ 
Asked by I.C.C. Examine 


Wasuincton, D. C, 

SEVERE criticism of the “all-commodity” or 
A “all-freight” rates applying on carload shipments 

of mixed commodities, with some exceptions, 
which have been adopted in increasing number recently 
by the railroads in their efforts to meet truck competition, 
is included in a proposed report by Examiner J]. Edgar 
Smith of the Interstate Commerce Commission recom- 
mending that the commission permit to stand the all- 
commodity rate of 35 cents per 100 pounds between Chi- 
cago and the Twin Cities established on August 26 by 
the railroads other than the Chicago Great Western, but 
that the commission on its own motion institute an in- 
vestigation into the lawfulness and propriety of such 
rates. These ‘‘termite-rates,” as the examiner calls them, 
have begun to cause the rate structure of the entire 
country to crumble, he says, and “if this boring from 
within is permitted to continue the rate structures of 
motor carriers as well as of rail carriers are doomed.” 


“All-Commodity” Rate on Low Level 


The rate in question, subject to a minimum weight 
of 30,000 pounds in cars 40.5 feet or less in length, and 
40,000 pounds in cars of greater length, was suspended 
on August 8 on protests by the Illinois- Minnesota Motor 
Carriers Conference and the Duluth Chamber of Com 
merce, but on August 26 the order of suspension was 
vacated, allowing the rate to become effective, and on 
August 31 the commission ordered a proceeding of in- 
vestigation. So long as other “all-commodity” rates are 


in existence, Examiner Smith says, the commission 
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should permit the continuance of the Chicago-Twin 
Cities rate, in the circumstances shown, because: 

The mere condemnation of the rate here under examination 
would not guarantee that widespread reductions in other reason- 
able rates would not occur or cease. Such reductions are now 
in effect and would grow. The rate in issue, ostensibly estab- 
lished to meet the flat-car-trailer rate of the Chicago Great 
Western, goes through and beyond that objective and meets the 
competition of the trucks, whether they move on the flat-car- 
trailer rate named, or roll over the highways on their own power. 
But, even so, there is no real ground to condemn this rate inso- 
far as its mere level is concerned. Its vice lies in the fact that 
it is an “all-commodities” rate on a low-commodity level, the 
inevitable result of which is to break down and destroy classi- 
fications and rate-adjustments which are the result of long ex- 
perience and have received our approval, if not our mandate. 
Nevertheless, vicious as the “all-commodities” character of this 
rate is, it should be permitted as within the managerial discre- 
tion of the rail-carrier respondents so long as other ‘“all-commod- 
ities” rates are maintained by these and other rail-carriers, by 
the trucks, and especially, so long as trucks moving on “all-com- 
modities” rates are transported on flat-cars by rail or rail-car- 
riers participate in joint rates on “all-commodities” moving 
truck-rail-and-truck. 

It is to be observed that the vice in what are called “all-com- 
modities” rates is in the fact these rates cover the transportation 
of all articles regardless of classification or commodity descrip- 
tion and at a rate-level generally below the rate-levels applicable 
by tariff to any of the articles usually shipped under such “all- 
commodities” rates. The consolidated classification provides for 
shipments of various articles in mixed carloads, but upon an en- 
tirely different basis. 

To show the reversal of form accomplished by the publica- 
tion of an “all-commodities” rate, consider the shipment of a car- 
load of articles the aggregate weight of which is 30,000 pounds, 
from Chicago to the Twin Cities, prior to the establishment of 
such a rate and after the rate here examined became effective. 
Such a shipment, prior to an “all-commodities” rate, would take 
the carload rate applicable to the highest classed or rated article 
contained in such mixed carload. As shown above such mixed 
carloads usually contain articles rated 4th, and higher and lower 
classes; and the applicable rate would be 69 cents, or more, per 
100 pounds as the rule requires. Under the “all-commodities” 
rate here under examination, the rate would be 35 cents, which is 
substantially lower than the rate applicable to any class from 1 
to 5 and from A to C, inclusive. The class C rate is 38 cents 
and only classes D and E have rates lower than 35 cents. 

Competition, between carriers, is said to be the justification for 
thus transporting merchandise articles in quantity at what are 
actually heavy commodity rates. Competition explains many 
rates and may excuse, or even justify, some of them; but it 
ought not to justify a suicidal destruction of the entire classifi- 
cation-and-rate-structure of an important commercial territory 
such as is here affected. The labors of the Commission, and of 
the carriers extending over decades, in the effort to establish 
just, reasonable, and non-discriminatory classifications and rates, 
are made of no avail if we be helpless to prevent rate-wars the 
effects of which are, and increasingly will be, to demolish the 
whole structure. 

Here we reach the difficult nub of the question. For, grant- 
ing that the Commission has the duty as well as power to pre- 
vent destructive rate-wars between rail-carriers, has it power to 
prevent rate-wars between motor-carriers or between motor-car- 
riers and rail-carriers? Obviously, to condemn “all-commodities” 
rates as applied by the rail lines without also condemning as un- 
lawful similar rates as applied by their motor-carrier competi- 
tors, would be to turn over the motor-carriers all traffic that can 
be so described. It is not necessary to look for such a state of 
chaos. For the Motor Carrier Act, 1935, is quite clear. 

The act, as it now stands, tells the Commission, almost in so 
many words: “Be neither rail-minded, nor motor-minded ; guard 
and protect the interests of rail-carriers and motor-carriers; and 
preserve both kinds of transportation in the interests of our 
commerce “and of the national defense.” We need both forms 

of transportation. 

The Commission is within its jurisdiction and serving the pub- 
lic when it forbids, prevents, or stops, rate-wars between the 
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rail-lines. It has a similar duty now toward the motor-trucks: 
and, its duty rises over and beyond these independent systems of 
transportation, it is to follow the policy of Congress by improy- 
ing the relations between motor-carriers and other carriers and 
to preserve a highway transportation adapted to the needs of 
commerce and of the national defense. It can not be said that 
the Commission is without power to prohibit rate-wars between 
rail lines and motor-carriers when the act it administers declares 
a policy to preserve and develop both methods of transportation, 
It is inconceivable that the Commission is to sit quietly by while 
the rail-lines and the motor-carriers cut and slash rates to the 
inevitable ruin of rail-lines and trucks. Nor are its duties fully 
performed when it merely decides contested cases. 


Termite-Rates Destructive 


So long as common carriers subject to its jurisdiction 
keep within the limits set by law, Mr. Smith pointed out, 
the commission has no power to interfere with the man- 
agerial discretion they exercise. Prior to the effective 
date of the motor carrier act, 1935, the commission exer- 
cised a wide and a wise discretion in permitting the 
rail-carriers to meet truck competition; but, even then, 
the commission used its powers “to prevent ruinous rate 
wars and to guarantee reasonable earnings, not only to 
the carrier affected but also to competing carriers.” 
“Tt was during this period,” he adds, “that the silent, but 
destructive, inroads of these termite-rates, these ‘all- 
commodities’ rates, began to cause the rate-structure of 
the entire country to crumble.” Objections to this kind 
of rates are more particularly described in the report as 
follows: 

It is well to note that the schedules here investigated are not 
unique. In Western Trunk-Line Territory and elsewhere, there 
are now many all-commodity rates which were published to meet 
motor-truck competition, the most of these competitive rates ap- 
pearing to be related, with respect to minima and levels, to the 
strictly rail-competitive rates with rates applying solely by motor 
truck noted above as in effect since 1932 between Chicago and 
the Twin Cities. -The outstanding peculiarity of the 35-cent rate 
here investigated is that it is said not to compete with motor- 
truck rates alone; that it competes with other rail rates for the 
flat-car haulage of motor-trailers loaded with all-commodities. 
It may, possibly, have to compete with motor-rail-motor rates; 
and, in essence, it is the effort of all the rail carriers participat- 
ing in traffic between Chicago and the Twin Cities, excepting the 
Chicago Great Western, to meet a rate situation initiated by the 
latter rail line for its own purposes and benefit. 


The “all-commodity” rates maintained by motor-trucks and 
by railroads, while published as available to the general public, 
can seldom be used for mixed freight by the ordinary shipper 
at all: They are available to break down the carload rates on 
single commodities; and, on mixed freight, they are of use to 
forwarders and to large dealers in general merchandise. The 
small merchant, dealers in single lines of merchandise, and the 
general public must still pay the motor-carrier’s or the railroad’s 
class and commodity rates on package freight, in less-than-car- 
loads, while preferred and restricted classes of forwarders and 
general dealers have a discrimination in rates on traffic moving 
in the same direction between the same points at the same time. 
Mail-order houses, with branches widely spreading throughout 
the country, chain-store operators similarly situated, and general 
forwarders who trade upon the differences in rates thus estab- 
lished approve of and use these “all-commodity” rates. But this 
does not take such rates out of the inhibition of Section 2. 

The small trader, the individual, the general public is now at 
the mercy of the mail-order, chain-store, general-forwarder type; 
and, if he is to survive tomorrow, this advantage should not ex- 
tend into transportation. 


In part the damage by these all-commedity-rates has been done. 
So long as the motor-carriers were not subject to our jurisdic- 
tion it was our duty to permit the rail-lines to meet truck rates 
on “all-commodities” by similar rail-rates. But the practice has 
gone too far; these “all-commodities” rates are in effect by 
motor-carrier and by rail-lines all over the country. And, here, 


we have an example that shows the existence of a rate-war. 
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Improved Boiler 
Check Valve 


COMBINATION ball-and-stop boiler check 
A valve, recently placed on the market by the Mor- 
ris B. Brewster Co., Chicago, employs a stainless- 
steel ball in the upper or pressure cavity of the body for 
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Brewster Combination Ball-and-Stop Boiler Check Valve 


retaining boiler pressure therein to permit the removal 
of the stop check valve for reseating, when necessary, 
without blowing down the boiler. 

The ball, being nearer to the source of pressure, takes 
its seat when the flow of intake boiler feed water ceases, 
an instant prior to the stop check valve. The stop check 
valve, in turn, seats against the receding branch pipe 












































Clamping Screw for Seating the Ball 
When Testing a Feed Pump 
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water as a cushion with a resultant reduction in pound- 
ing effect and frequency of reseating. The ball rotates, 
when unseated during the intake of boiler feed water, in 
monel-metal guides cast integral with the upper cavity of 
the check body, and this rotary action maintains the ball 
in a scoured condition which assures dependable seating 
at all times. The lift of the stop check valve is governed 
by the length of the projections on its top surface which 
may be reduced to provide increased lift if necessary. 

This boiler check is designed with either threaded 
spanner nut or bolted flange connections to the branch 
pipe and for either single-side or twin-top boiler applica- 
tions for use with an injector or a boiler feed pump sys- 
tem. When used with a boiler feed-pump system a cap 
with clamping screw is provided for seating the ball when 
a slip test of the feed pump is being made. 


I. C. C. Appropriation 
Passed by House 


(Continued from page 253) 
determine approximately 1,200 rate cases, some 250 
finance cases, and some 175 cases concerning applica- 
tions for certificates of public convenience and necessity, 
as well as at least 5,000 informal cases. 

Secretary McGinty gave the present number of em- 
ployees of the commission to be provided for out of the 
general appropriation as 822 at a total annual salary of 
$2,380,600. To keep within the proposed appropriation, 
he said, would require more overtime work and he gave 
the number of hours of overtime (over a seven-hour 
day) for the entire commission as 9,960 in July, 11,545 
for August, 17,427 for September, 18,333 for October, 
and 19,896 for November. The largest part of this, he 
said, was in the Bureau of Motor Carriers. Later he ex- 
plained that the total of 822 employees given above did 
not include those of the motor carrier, safety, or locomo- 
tive bureaus and that the total number of employees of 
the commission was 2,172, including about 676 in the 
Bureau of Motor Carriers. This would be increased to 
762 under the appropriation proposed. 

Commissioner Lewis made a statement regarding the 
work of the Bureau of Valuation, saying its appropria- 
tion had been cut to the “danger line,” the reduction 
amounting to 77.5 per cent in five years. Commissioner 
Eastman also described in detail the work of the Bureau 
of Motor Carriers, saying it was “in crying need of more 
money if we are to do the work with any satisfaction to 
ourselves, to the carriers, and to the public.” John L. 
Rogers, director of the Bureau of Motor Carriers, gave 
similar testimony, saying that about 70 of the 83 field 
supervisors are maintaining headquarters in their homes. 
He felt that the legislation was “not getting a fair trial 
because of the amount of money that we are being com- 
pelled to attempt to carry it out with, especially in these 
early days, when we have more troubles and more diffi- 
culties and work than we will probably have again.” 
“The Congress is giving us just about half as much 
money to administer this act of universal application 
throughout all of the states,” he said, “as the states are 
collectively spending within their own borders for the 
administration of their own motor carrier acts. My 
opinion is that it just cannot be done.” 

Commissioner Eastman pointed out that some 86,000 
motor carriers and brokers had filed applications for 
certificates, permits, and licenses and that they have on 
file some 70,000 tariffs. Mr. Rogers also referred to 
the chaotic rate situation among the motor carriers that 
have been trying to arrive at a reasonable adjustment of 
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their rates while the tendency “has been downward all 
the time,” and said that the situation is going to get 
worse and worse if the commission does not step in and 
settle these rate controversies but that it does not have 
sufficient funds to carry on such investigations. 

Murray W. Latimer, chairman of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board, testified before the committee that the 
amount of money that would be needed depended largely 


Communications . 
Pleads for Courtesy 


To THE Eptror: 

J have just finished reading the amusing and, sad to say, very 
truthful article of Clarke A. Richards (January 30 issue). 

I am in the food business—a long call from railroading. How- 
ever, I use the trains a great deal in my business and, besides, 
railroading holds a fascination for me that I have had since 
childhood. The railroads have a place in my heart. I love to 
see them prosper and I fight for them every time I get a chance. 
Sometimes, though, I get greatly discouraged. The roads them- 
selves do not seem to care whether they live or not. 

We wouldn’t go very far in the food business if we discarded 
courtesy. But, do you ever find courtesy on the eastern roads, 
outside of the Pullmans? No, decidedly no. Not only is cour- 
tesy lacking in the passenger departments, but in the freight as 
well. Only this morning I was told “where to go” by a freight 
agent when I asked for information on a car of butter. 

I try to ship and travel by rail all I can, but sometimes I get 
so exasperated at the treatment I get that I give up in despair. 

I thoroughly agree with Mr. Richards that the eastern roads 
should certainly take a lesson from the western roads in the mat- 
ter of courtesy, sanitary conditions and comfort of their coach 
passengers. After all, the coach passengers are in the majority. 
Mr. Richards has certainly hit the nail on the head and some of 
our “leading eastern roads” would do well to heed this sound, 
voluntary advice. 

I think that Mr. Richards and I could well form a committee 
of two to improve travel in coaches. I am sure the cost of these 
improvements would not be exorbitant. Certainly, the price of 
courtesy is nothing; and if we, the traveling public, could receive 
a little courtesy from railroad employees in general, our feeling 
towards the roads would be so different. I do hope that our 
fellow travelers will join us. And please, Mr. Railroad Presi- 
dent, see that we get courteous treatment on your trains. 

A. S. ARNOLD. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Some Trainmen 
Are Courteous 


To THE EprTor: 

I want to congratulate you on running the article by Clarke A. 
Richards in your January 30 issue. He sums up the average 
complaints registered by railroad passengers in masterly fashion 
and I concur with all his objections except one—that dealing 
with discourtesy on the part of railroad conductors and brake- 
men. Of course, my experience is chiefly with the employees 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, on which I travel from Princeton 
to Philadelphia and back every day but Sunday. I do not always 
use the same trains, so I come in contact with numerous con- 
ductors and brakemen, the latter being more aptly termed “ticket 
takers.” I feel that I cannot let this point pass without men- 
tioning at least one of the conductors whom I have watched 
work. 

I don’t know his name, but he has the 5:00 p.m. express from 
Philadelphia to New York. He always says “Tickets, please.” 
He usually says, “Thank you!” and he really runs his train. By 
this I mean that he sees to it that paying passengers have seats 
by moving “dead heads” into the smoking car. He permits no 


Princeton, N. J. 
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on the outcome of the litigation over the retirement act, 
because. many applicants for retirement annuities do not 
wish to retire until the question is settled. He said that 
the board had received notice of 6,156 persons who had 
retired since the law was enacted and that 36,722 appli- 
cations had been received of which 1,442 have bee: ap- 
proved. He estimated that over 200,000 are now elivgible 
for annuities. 


smoking in cars other than those assigned for the purpose. He 
does his best to regulate the heat and the cold, but with the 
faulty regulating equipment he has a hard job of it. In one 
instance this winter it was found after we had left North Phila- 
delphia that no heat was getting through the train back of the 
first two cars. The next stop was Trenton and I heard the con- 
ductor refuse to leave the station until this situation was cor- 
rected—which it was in less than five minutes after his ultima- 
tum. 

I am sorry to say that the man just described cannot be con- 
sidered typical, but I feel that Mr. Richards did the average run 
of conductors and brakemen an injustice in his characterization, 
If space permitted I could tell you of at least two other con- 
ductors on the Pennsylvania:-who are real hosts for the Penn- 
sylvania—Conductor Whitlock on the Princeton branch and 
Conductor Van Dusen on the Long Branch-Philadelphia run. 

Joun H. Frenericr. 


A Plea trom a 
Railroad Investor 


To THE Epriror: 

In the Railway Age of January 16, there was an editorial stat- 
ing that some of the high salaries recently made public in some 
federal government report much exceeded salaries received by 
railroad executives. 

It does seem to me a most inopportune time to advocate an 
increase of salaries for the executives. As to the large salaries 
received by some automobile executives, it might be well to con- 
sider that the automotive stockholders are receiving some divi- 
dends, and their executives have been able to get some results, 
although I think it is to be regretted that the salaries are so high. 

In many. of the railroads the stockholders have had the value 
of their stock depreciate 80 or 90 per cent, or more. If the 
railroad brotherhoods get a 20 per cent increase in pay, a six- 
hour law from Congress, and some other demands, forcing the 
railroads to employ a lot more men than are needed, the stock- 
holders on many of the roads will be wiped out, and later on, 
as the brotherhoods come back for more, the bondholders will 
see their investment depreciate. 

You entirely forget that the harm to the stockholders from 
excessive salaries for the executives is not from the money paid 
but from the influence on public opinion. The railroads need 
friends in the state legislatures and in Congress. I do know that 
a railroad is badly handicapped among legislators when it is 
known that it pays its executives excessive salaries. 

As one of the unfortunate investors in railroad stock, bought 
before I learned of the real condition of railroads in the United 
States, I would like to express the hope that the executives will 
absolutely refuse an increase of 20 per cent to the employees, as 
some of the railroad employees are now more highly paid than 
work of a similar grade is paid anywhere else on the average. 

It is time for the executives to protect the investors from 
being wiped out. 


GorHAM, Maine 


Rartpu C. STONE. 


[In the editorial referred to by our correspondent we called 


attention to the fact of low executive salaries on the railroads 
and the high ones in other industry. 
creases but merely suggested the dangers inherent in such 
crepancy.—EpDIrTor. | 


We did not suggest in- 
1 dis- 
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Trucking of Coal 
Increased in 1935 


Report shows 1'7 per cent more 
tons moved by highway 
than in 1934 


Bituminous coal hauled from mines by 
trucks and wagons totaled 21,960,252 tons 
in 1935, as compared with 18,739,320 tons 
in 1934, according to figures compiled by 
the Bureau of Mines. This was 17 per 
cent increase in the tonnage hauled by 
trucks, and changes the proportion of bi- 
tuminous coal handled by trucks to that 
hauled by rail and water from 5.7 per cent 
in 1934 to 6.5 per cent in 1935. Illinois 
leads all other states in truck loading, 
sales by truck or wagon in that state total- 
ing 6,050,139 tons in 1935, as compared 
with 37,154,075 tons loaded at mines for 
shipment by rail and water, while the pro- 
portion of truck tonnage to rail tonnage 
was highest in Iowa where the trucks car- 
tied 1,502,268 tons, as compared with 2,- 
059,149 tons carried by rail. The figures 
exclude wagon mines producing less than 
1000 tons. 





















Eastern Car Foreman’s Association 
Annual Dinner 


The annual dinner and floor show of the 
Eastern Car Foreman’s Association will be 
held on Tuesday evening, February 16, at 
the Commodore Hotel, New York. The 
dinner at 7 p.m. will be preceded by a re- 
ception at 6:30. 


I. C. C. Affirms New York 
Warehousinc Order 


The Interstate Cominerce Commission, 
upon reconsideration of the New York 
warehousing case, on Wednesday issued an 
order substantially affirming that of 
June 8, 1936, requiring New York rail- 
roads to desist by April 15, from ware- 
housing practices criticized in the report. 


Fine for Violating Elkins Act 


David L. Lifschultz, president of the 
Lifschultz Fast Freight Company, Chi- 
cago, was fined $6,000 on January 28 by 
Federal Judge James H. Wilkerson, at 
Chicago, for violation of the Elkins Act. 
He pleaded guilty to defrauding the Erie 
of approximately $17,000 by misrepresent- 
ing shipments and obtaining illegal re- 
bates. 













PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE IN 1935 


(Exclusive of product of wagon mines producing less than 1,000 tons) 


























































_ Net tons 
Other sales es 
to local 
trade, or Used for 
Loaded at used by power and 
mines for Commercial employees, heat or 
shipment sales by or taken by made into 
by rail truck or locomotives coke at Total 
State or water wagon at tipple mines* quantity 
© NORE TASRr eree ic ree 8,089,737 268,009 86,783 59,981 8,504,510 
PS sc icra acne acodkeauinar cielo PUG A60 seins 5,971 1,194 119,425 
Arizona, California, Idaho, and 
| Naser eect imanteniine, 7,472 8,420 7,932 1,020 24,844 
SIG" i cnciciialtcemute aime 1,110,787 8,230 2,383 11,879 1,133,279 
OD, celia len Gel ees 4,379,481 1,169,675 149,975 211,380 5,910,511 
Georgia and North Carolina 19,719 2,600 120 295 22,734 
| Be erensteneyarrete 37,154,075 6,050,139 609,102 712,133 44,525,469 
SL scctubddentidieesaaes 14,098,465 976,602 452,132 227,015 15,754,214 
Pe pivinbaGhruhucine tenia 2,059,149 1,502,268 53,654 35.092 3.650.163 
SEY ‘ab 5 esti sadatndiadadieionans 2,368,581 303,004 4,504 10,075 2,686,164 
Pepe eacpebteer tees 39,393,354 727.664 372.272 267,649  40.760.939 
Si aitetenapaleeay aerate 1,404,096 243,979 20,768 9°216 1,678,059 
Enea aaa cel peietie 263,628 322,653 12.959 29'144 628.384 
ED siliia aaa aera. 2,896,101 660,236 65.772 23,887 3,645,996 
| PAOREpipenaiattap iit: 2,585,818 158.579 11,174 3.335 2:758.906 
New Mexico ....... S  caietie 1,263,778 62,689 22,905 39.505 1,388,877 
North _ = +: Sapna einiapainn 1,435,934 437.079 74,329 8,168 1.955.510 
Dhaai ttre teceeseeeeeeeens 17,867,820 2.707.083 455,383 122,865 21,153,151 
Ee pebbeinbeeenneit 1,148,474 60.028 7.878 13.018 1.229.398 
Remeylvania” . oo... cc cccecess 81,953,364 4,679,156 3,235,652 1,536,498  91,404670 
South _* Sie ap 1.862 "11.241 9s pie "13.243 
sink: Atenas 3,886,133 150,478 45,279 55,912 4,137,802 
Bet s+ -<ceneescvenenenenees 716.214 32,008 1.575 7,732 "757,529 
ER encneteate: 2,808,321 101,064 19.811 17,722 2,946,918 
EY kvivesasrecesnsviones 9,260,079 79,805 70.950 256.184 9'667.018 
Wasting: a teacicconegtipatti 1,167,303 351,208 21.038 19.657 1,559,206 
Wor Simla eee eee cece 95,809,219 733,122 1,897,796 738,924  99.179'061 
nent baie: Steaocs 4,807,434 153,213 65,427 151.068 5.177.142 
1935 eT an 338,068,658 21,960,252 7,773,619 4,570,593 372,373,122 
eee TN sermrennraes 328,431,697 18,739,320 7,374,143 4,822,862 359,368,022 
* 
‘bite -” hs = of 1,467,902 tons of coal made into coke at mines in Colorado, Pennsylvania, 
tons in 1 sq. ah, Virginia, Washington, and West Virginia, as compared with a total of 1,647,805 
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Wheeler Hearing 
Off Until Feb. 8 


Use of I.C.C. employees in the 
investigation meets con- 
gressional opposition 


Hearings before the Senate committee 
on interstate commerce in connection with 
its investigation of railroad finance were 
postponed this week until February 8 while 
a rather lively controversy was raging in 
both the Senate and the House over an at- 
tempt to limit the practice of this and 
other committees of calling on other gov- 
ernment agencies for a large part of the 
investigatorial work. A large part of the 
work of the Wheeler investigation in col- 
lecting records, correspondence, and other 
information from the offices 6f the com- 
panies under investigation and their bank- 
er and broker connections has been done 
by employees of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and it was brought out this 
week that the salaries and expenses of the 
employees of its Bureau of Accounts so 
used had amounted to $353,638 up to De- 
cember 19, 1936. The committee also had 
an appropriation of $100,000 and has also 
used employees of the Public Works Ad- 
ministration and of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, under authority of 
the Senate resolution authorizing the in- 
vestigation. Another Senate investigating 
committee headed by Senator La Follette 
has been doing the same thing to a con- 
siderable extent and last week the House, 
at the instance of its appropriations com- 
mittee, in passing the first deficiency ap- 
propriation bill, added a proviso that no 
part of the appropriation should be used 
hereafter to pay the compensation of any 
person, not taken from the relief rolls, de- 
tailed or loaned for service in connection 
with Congressional investigations under 
special resolution of either House of Con- 


gress. Objections were made that this 
would cripple the investigations being 


made by the Wheeler and La Follette 
committees but it was adopted by a vote 
of 140 to 45. Chairman Buchanan of the 
committee, in defending the proviso, re- 
ferred especially to the Wheeler investi- 
gation, saying it had diverted money ap- 
propriated for the regular work of the 
commission to comply with a simple reso- 
lution of the Senate that was “not the 
law of the land. The commission should 
not be placed in such an embarrassing po 
sition,” he said, “and we are seeking, 
wherever we can, to stop such practices.” 

The Senate appropriations committee in 


(Continued on page 275) 
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C.N.R. Refinancing 


Bill in Parliament 


Minister of Transport Howe 
presents plan to recast 
road's debt structure 


Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Trans- 
port, introduced in Parliament at Ottawa 
last week his bill: to recast the debt struc- 
ture of the Canadian National. 

A strong plea from the Conservative 
Leader, Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett, to get the 
publicly-owned road out of politics and his 
vigorous denial of charges which he said 
had been often made against him in the 
last campaign that he was an enemy of 
the experiment in public ownership fea- 
tured the initial debate on the legislation 
which was given first reading after adop- 
tion of the resolution. 

It was explained by Mr. Howe at the 
outset that the bill would provide for bring- 
ing the balance sheet of the railway into 
conformity with the net debt of the Do- 
minion. There was a duplication at pres- 
ent, as between the country’s net debt and 
the railway’s balance sheet, of about $1,- 
500,000,000 and this was  pyramiding 
annually. 

Mr. Bennett at this stage interjected to 
say that it was not pyramiding as a na- 
tional debt, but only on the books of the 
railway. 

“The debts of the railway,” continued the 
Minister, “are a liability of the Govern- 
ment as long as the railway does not earn 
sufficient to cover them, and the usual way 
is to add the net debt of Canada to the 
debt of the railway, as shown in the bal- 
ance sheet. If that is done the obligations 
of Canada are shown to be about $5,750,- 
000,000, which, in fact, is not true. The 
figure results from duplication.” 

“The real position,” said Mr. Howe, “is 
that the responsibilities of Canada with re- 
gard to debt are about $4,250,000,000. I 
think this is a very important matter, and 
one which should be corrected. If this 
pyramiding is allowed to continue it is 
bound to affect the credit of the Canadian 
National.” 

Again Mr. Bennett interpolated a remark 
to the effect that it was only the interest 
that was being pyramided. 

“Tn 1932,” continued Mr. Howe, “the 
pyramiding of deficits was put an end to, 
but the pyramiding of interest goes on. 
When I tell you that today the interest 
alone, which is included as funded debt of 
the railway, amounts to $495,000,000, you 
will appreciate that it is pyramiding in 
rather an extraordinary way.” 

“This interest,” said the Minister, “has 
never been paid, and has never been shown 
on the government books as due. Under 
the legislation governing the accounts of 
the Canadian National it must be shown 
as a debt of the railway in the balance 
sheet. To that extent it duplicates the na- 


tional debt.” 

Mr. Howe explained the bill would ad- 
just the situation by writing out of the 
balance sheet the interest on the loan. It 
was proposed to write out the $365,000,000 
paid for operating deficits. It was obvious, 
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he said, that an operating deficit was lost 
capital and that the replacement of the 
capital was not adding to the earning pow- 
er of the road, and was not a payment 
which could properly be found. 

“T believe,” added the Minister, “that the 
company law of Canada provides against 
the issuing of common stock for sums ad- 
vanced to a company for payment of def- 
icits. If that is true the issuing of bonds 
for sums advanced for that purpose is 
even more improper.” 

The $263,000,000 advanced for capital 
purposes would be kept in the balance sheet 
as an owner’s equity. “With regard to the 
capital stock,” said Mr. Howe, “the com- 
pany now has outstanding $165,000,000 of 
common stock, which is really owned by 
the government of Canada. This stock 
was obtained in exchange for the stock 
of the Grand Trunk, that is, the common 
and first and second preferred stocks. A 

(Continued on page 276) 
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$119,241, 258 Net 
for Eleven Months 


Sixty-six roads earned more 
than fixed charges—5] in 
comparable 1935 period 


Class I railroads for the month of No- 
vember reported to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a net income after 
fixed charges and other deductions of $30. 
083,410, as compared with a net of $9. 
979,535 in October, 1935, according to the 
commission’s monthly compilation of se- 
lected income and balance-sheet items. For 
the first eleven months of the year the net 
income was $119,241,258, as compared with 
a net deficit of $25,122,715 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1935. 

Eighty-six roads reported a net income 











SELECTED INCOME AND BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS OF CLASS I STEAM RAILWAYS 
Compiled from 138 Reports (Form IBS) Representing 144 Steam Railways 
TOTALS FOR THE UNITED STATES (ALL REGIONS) 


For month of November 


For the eleven months of 


1936 1935 Income Items 1936 1935 
$72,411,762 $54,224,287 1. Net railway operating income....... $597,013,629 $450,880,564 
12,381,011 11,202,905 2: Ee SE, Sciemrccewsassebinwaae 130,971,782 136,934,971 
84,792,773 65,427,192 3. ee. MOORE occ cicncsen dec, 727,985,411 587,815,535 
1,633,373 1,431,107 4. Miscellaneous deductions from income 18,369,414 15,769,551 
83,159,400 63,996,085 5. Income available for fixed charges 709,615,997 572,045,984 
6. Fixed charges: 
11,174,338 11,260,710 6-01. Rent for leased roads....... 122,976,904 123,482,482 
40,652,324 41,539,626 6-02. Interest deductions ......... 453,850,755 460,277,231 
234,496 216,382 6-03. Other deductions ........... 2,498,529 2,390,435 
52,061,158 53,016,718 6-04. Total fixed charges...... 579,326,188 586,150,148 
31,098,242 10,979,367 rf Income after fixed charges........ 130,289,809 * 14,104,164 
1,014,832 999,832 S. Comtemeemt CUBSSES ..ccccccccssiscs 11,048,551 11,018,551 
30,083,410 9,979,535 9. ee reer ore oe 119,241,258 * 25,122,715 
10. Depreciation (Way and _ structures, 
16,038,507 16,169,589 i DED, cicecccecesneees 177,381,067 178,819,351 
3,651,116 1,948,694 11. Federal income taxes.......cccccces 26,502,761 17,255,693 
12. Dividend appropriations: 
33,111,225 15,873,685 12-01. On common stock ........ 86,882,910 85,329,649 
7,904,764 455,253 12-02. On preferred stock ....... 26,317,950 14,046,424 
Balance at end of November 
Selected Asset Items 1936 1935 


13. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated 


companies (Total, Account 707) 


14. Cash 


15. Demand loans and deposits ........+.eeeees 
1G. Titse Grltg. atid Gepesite 2c ccccccscscescucs 


17. Special deposits 


ee 


ee 


$680,220,126 
$556,290,85 
21,689,24 
36,648,437 
104,839,173 


$733,987,303 
2  $446,272,258 
, 16,263,989 
32,079,785 


68,343,380 








ee TE ee ee ee a eee rr 2,619,220 4,110,279 
19. Traffic and car-service balances receivable .......ccccccsccccecs 67,402,921 59,212,827 
20. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors ........... ~ 60,091,562 48,237,369 
21. Miscellaneous accounts receivable 2... .ccccccieccccccsccccsces 148,272,828 137,780,907 


eee ee rn 


23. Interest and dividends receivable 
24. Rents receivable 
25. Other current assets 


26. Total current assets (items 14 to 25) .. 


Selected Liability Items 


27. Funded debt maturing within 6 monthst .... 


28. Loans and bills payable$ 


31. Miscellaneous accounts payable 
32. Interest matured unpaid. 
33. Dividends matured unpaid 


37. Unmatured rents accrued 
38. Other current liabilities 


39. Total current liabilities (items 28 to 38) 


40. Tax liability (Account 771): 
40-01. U. S. Government taxes 


40-02. Other than U. S. Government taxes 


29. Traffic and car-service balances PAYADIE ..cc. 
30. Audited accounts and wages payable ....... 


34. Funded debt matured unpaid .............. 
35. Unmatured dividends declared ............. 
36. Unmatured interest accrued .........ccecee. 


297,907,110 279,843,855 


eer eT Cr Te 35,489,424 38,082,881 
alana au wieieishe wikiea akin 2,986,215 2,781,728 
er er Pe 6,422,710 5,505,856 


——— 


$1,340,659,699 $1,138,515,114 





$169,508,486 $247 502,444 


—_———— 





i glsanst ahaa éaecateiels $216,403,914 $343,462,101 
a ichad ito stee Rares 86,273,851 75,556,287 
bora aa nace Rava ters 245,355,662 227,442,490 
Lorgiwdansid ig bier olacieta 117,269,524 58,187,862 
SS Nee EA 519,514,125 398,013,621 
Pe adusuaereous als 2,177,035 4,620,849 
sateta en eaataane alek aes 474,844,127 323,522,888 
aa nanee a amare nee 38,391,250 13,122,200 
Sasmale wisuaietereele eaiaw 119,681,670 121,981,735 
ee earn 40,741,667 40,576,564 
Lcnee aus oeweetee 24,916,386 17,339,190 
x asain rata tala tae ikea $1,885,569,211 $1,623,825,787 
LE See ee $96,321,559 $37 677,65 
Sol Leerene Seiind 144,130,856 135,628,386 


+ The net income as reported includes charges of $1,516,023 for November, 1936, and $16,196,199 
for the eleven months of 1936 on account of accruals for excise taxes levied under the Social Security 


Act of 1935; also $4,354,415 for November, 1936, and $36,266,747 for the eleven months 


of 1936 


under the requirements of an Act approved August 29, 1935, levying an excise tax upon carriers 


and an income tax upon their employees, and for other purposes. 


(Public No. 400, 74th Congress). 


The net income for November, 1935, includes credits of $346,014 and for the eleven months of He 
credits of $8,008,150, on account of reversal of charges previously made for liability under the Rail- 


road Retirement Act of 1934. 


t Includes payments which will become due on account of principal of long-term debt (other - 
that in Account 764, Funded debt matured unpaid) within six months after close of month ot report. 
§ Includes obligations which mature not more than 2 years after date of issue. 


* Deficit or other reverse items. 
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Net income after deprec. 
ans 


NET INCOME OF LARGE STEAM RAILWAYS WITH ANNUAL OPERATING REVENUES 
ABOVE $25,000,000 


Net income before deprec. 
all 





= = 
For the eleven months of 





Fa = 
For the eleven months of 


Name of railway 1936 1935 1936 1935 

Alton R. R. ..cccesccscccscsscecserctesecs *$1,083,418 *$2,196,991 $766,403 *$1,903,569 
‘Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. System§... 7,142,526 6,460,366 17,497,231 17,002,847 
Atlantic Coast Line _ EEE ee re 2,008,338 * 1,967,974 3,945,331 80,187 
Baltimore a NS Se ere 2,138,073 * 3,030,929 " 8,894,962 3,542,239 
Boston & Maine R. Re, ayer Gy eran ae alee * 2,078,359 ; 348,063 z 581,530 ay 1,149,652 
Peatral @6 Siberia TED occ scccnvsccceces * 1'963:484 * 2,068,423 1,255,493 * 1,312,920 
Central R. R. of New Jersey ........ cwaacs * 2,810,941 * 2,134,166 * 1,414,528 636,767 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. ...........-.ceeeee. 39,242,660 28,376,994 47,014,117 35,812,481 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry.f ............ 604,373 ve 1,498,910 : 64,960 4 943,352 
Chicago & North Western Re eee ™ 9,474,088 *10,663,218 4,954,813 6,065,800 
Chicago, Burlington me Oem He Reo ccvsces 4,272,304 7 719,978 8,482,847 P 3,521,077 
Chicago Great Western R. R.F ..........-.. 160,726 841,268 ‘ 624,921 370,480 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R.f *12,969,845 *17,179,169 8,056,241 12,168,945 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry.t ....... *13,022,268 *13,638,778 * 9,114,604 * 9,602,505 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry.. * 1,782,774 * 2,130,480 * 1,237 nee Cn 1,560,950 
Delaware & Hudson R. KR. onc .cccccced eae aa * 1,066,266 * 2,514,943 ” 62,097 1,544,896 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. * 374,396 * 2,945,918 2,069,411 * 473,225 
Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R.t ...... * 3.725.110 * 3,178,196 * 2,668,079 * 2,081,755 
Risin, Jonet & Eastern Ry. occ cccccsivccces 1,406,363 980,900 2,228,099 1,797,904 
Erie R. R. (including Chicago & Erie R. R.). 2,017,176 * 782,641 5,583,100 2,859,910 
Gand Vea Western T.. Be wnccccccccvewes * 230,087 * 351,187 791,357 633,842 
Great, WIRSIMEEE TE. Shwe weeisiec ccs. ctimeneeeis 6,670,062 5,517,415 10,025,258 8,862,999 
Illinois ae a . - Sia alewsaeiap acie eee sd ieraes Ye pepe ee eee 

x a , Ge a ebcairad sa invarataie ata npnnaiat ere Pe # 5922 3381,87 5590 2 
ag ea Mh iit ahah elenaePaiat @ hase Gterai ai eran * 950,281 * 1,323,499 119,199 * 223,708 
Lomsville & Nashville BR. Ru on cccccccnccccs 8,648,930 3,535,399 12,480,469 7,424,257 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. * 5,052,784 * 4,681,343 * 3,931,158 * 3,617,180 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines ...........c00. * 510,161 * 2,643,421 599,112 * 1,457,745 
Missouri Pacific R. RN gen Ohad a5: cy ale opvaver Svigiancva * 8,268,911 *14,145,291 * 4,390,273 *10,276,395 
ee ee eS ee 8,374,336 * 4,053,682 23,236,493 11,201,304 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. ...... 2,660,925 788,325 4,081,797 2,275,164 
-, ote on a & Hartford R. R.f.. * 4,091,865 * 3,263,398 * 943,056 * 175,970 
Norfolk estern We. Socacwin's 6s dates Geese eee 29,959,304 22,958,316 34,110,464 27,087,733 
Deemer POCihG BY. os.csitns ecscacesssevacs * 2,762,950 * 5,266,441 115,200 * 2,344,630 
IR, SUR MS, aibige cae arcscmacercuta aes ewe 32,834,648 21,521,970 53,087,228 41,704,120 
Pere Marquette Ry. eee c cee ccassccesecs cece 2,150,101 1,255,554 4,476,325 3,611,684 
Sig ig Se ee ee Hie 2,922,188 _— ee 
eading scar ee causa ieee ieee bate abe s:e 8 acaeceedbstnie 5,951,54 4,605,600 8,857,758 »455,284 
SS Loum-can Pranciseo Ry.F ...cisecscvcee * 6,183,485 * 9,755,931 * 3,237,132 * 6,869,788 
St. Louis Southwestern Linest ............. ig 97,462 * S41,112 457,326 24,566 
—_ ad ye SS eee ae * 5,665,091 * 7,029,944 * 3,938,631 * 5,309,508 
Southern Wis rg -o an ae gck rtnder nein (al piipicu sient bi araeraiea 3,100,923 * 2,311,400 6,078,103 515,529 
Southern Pacific Transportation System|| 10,450,706 1,396,273 17,607,009 8,446,727 
Texas & Pacific MOS aGlictae ecwiateslnws Geo ok 1,955,043 1,135,504 3,024,173 2,242,268 
Union Pacific R. Se isugi vacate ova aoa bce’ bluse eae 17,242,471 14,593,595 23,185,689 20,458,011 
II UD sone cla aseleveielais nrgiosigie'y * 1,747,514 * 2.547.782 204,509 * 565,644 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R. .......... 682,822 * 846,864 1,167,655 * 359,890 


+ Report of receiver or receivers. 
t Report of trustee or trustees. 


$Includes Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry., and Panhandle 


& Santa Fe Ry. 


{ Includes Boston & Albany, lessor to New York Central R. R. 
| Includes Southern Pacific Company and Texas & New Orleans R. R. The operation of all 
separately operated solely controlled affiliated companies, resulted in a net deficit of $3,220,370 for 


eleven months of 1936 and $3,685,626 for eleven months of 1935. 


this statement. 
* Deficit. 


These figures are not reflected in 








in November, while 49 reported deficits, 
and for the eleven months’ period 66 roads 
reported a net income. The consolidated 


the commission and keep them open for 
public inspettion. 





statement and a statement of the net in- 
come of the roads having annual operating 
revenues above $25,000,000 are given in 
the accompanying tables. . 


W. A. Harriman Chairman of 
Business Advisory Council 


W. A. Harriman, chairman of the board 
of the Union Pacific, has been elected chair- 
man of the Business Advisory Council of 
the Department of Commerce. 


Appointment of Leiserson to 
Mediation Board Confirmed 


The Senate on January 29 confirmed 

the President’s reappointment of W. M. 
Leiserson as a member of the National 
Mediation Board. 


Date for Filing Motor Contracts 
Postponed 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
vision 5, has postponed from February 1 
'o February 20 the effective date of its 
order of January 19 requiring certain 
classes of line-haul or over-the-road con- 
tract carriers by motor vehicle to file 
Copies of their contracts with shippers with 





Bus Line Enjoined 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
on January 25, obtained from Judge Mi- 
chael J. Roche of the United States dis- 
trict court for the northern district of 
California at San Francisco a decree per- 
manently enjoining the Benjamin Franklin 
Line, Inc., from operating as a motor car- 
rier of passengers without a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity issued by 
the commission pursuant to the motor car- 
rier act of 1935. The commission states 
that this is the first injunction of this type 
that has been issued under the act. 


Grapefruit Growers Ask Rate 
Reduction 


Florida grapefruit growers, through their 
congressional delegation and a proclamation 
of the governor of the state, have called 
upon the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for a reduction in rates on the ground that 
an emergency exists in that industry. This 
information was contained in a letter from 
Chairman Miller of the commission to 
J. J. Pelley, president of the Association 
of American Railroads, in which he stated 
that he had informed the congressional 
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delegation and the governor that the com- 
mission had no authority to reduce rates 
except upon a formal complaint and hear- 
ing, but that he would transmit the reuuest 
to the railroads through Mr. Pelley in the 
hope that a hearing could be held soon re- 
garding rates on grapefruit both from 
Florida and from Texas and California. 


New Forms for Operating Statistics 
Prescribed 


By an order dated December 12, 1936, 
effective as of January 1 this year, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has pre- 
scribed new forms for the reporting by the 
railroads of monthly operating statistics. 
For these reports the commission has pre- 
scribed six separate forms, designated as: 
Freight train performance; passenger train 
performance; yard service performance; 
revenue traffic; fuel and power for loco- 
motives and rail motor cars; and motive 
power and car equipment. 


Washington Transportation Club 
Elects Officers 


At a meeting of the Washington (D. C.) 
Transportation Club on January 21, of- 
ficers of the club were advanced, due to 
the resignation of President G. M. Camp- 
bell, assistant general freight agent of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, who has been trans- 
ferred from Washington. C. W. Nickless, 
freight and passenger agent of the Nor- 
folk & Western, was advanced to presi- 
dent, and J. G. Nettleton, general agent of 
the Pennsylvania, was advanced to first 
vice-president, while F. F. Crabbe, gen- 
eral agent of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, was elected second vice-president 
and secretary-treasurer. 


New Equipment on Order and 
Installed 


Class I railroads had more new freight 
cars and steam locomotives on order on 
January 1, this year, than on any corre- 
sponding date since 1930, according to an 
announcement by J. J. Pelley, president 
of the Association of American Railroads. 
New freight cars on order totaled 25,592 
compared with 12,805 on the same date last 
year, and 628, two years ago. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1930, there were 34,581 new freight 
cars on order. Of the total, new coal cars 
numbered 10,020; plain box cars, 9,445; 
automobile box cars, 2,977; refrigerator 
cars, 2,871, and flat cars, 279. New steam 
locomotives numbered 297. On January 1, 
1936, there were 5 new steam locomotives 
on order, and on the same date in 1935, 
there were 7. New locomotives on order 
on January 1, 1930, totaled 431. New 
electric and Diesel locomotives on order on 
January 1, this year, numbered seven com- 
pared with 3 last year, and 90, two years 
ago. 

Class I railroads in 1936 installed in 
service 43,941 new freight cars, the larg- 
est number to be put in service in any 
calendar year since 1930, when 76,909 were 
installed. New freight cars put in service 
in 1935 totaled 8,903, while 24,103 were 
put in service in 1934. New steam loco- 
motives installed in 1936 totaled 87, the 
largest number for any calendar year since 
1931. In 1935, 40 new steam locomotives 
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were installed, while in 1934 there were 59. 
Thirty-four new electric and Diesel loco- 
motives were put in service in 1936 com- 
pared with 102 in 1935 and 31 in 1934. 
Freight cars and locomotives leased or 
otherwise acquired are not included in the 
above figures. 


Freight Car Problems to be 
Discussed 


Lawrence Richardson, mechanical as- 
sistant to the vice-president and general 
manager of the Boston & Maine, is to 
speak at the New York Railroad Club 
meeting on Friday evening, February 19, 
on Freight Car Design and Maintenance 
Possibilities. Mr. Richardson believes that 
a full year’s service from a freight car, 
without going to the repair track, is an 
attainable goal, with the attendant assur- 
ance of good service to the shippers. While 
modern design and materials have mini- 
mized the service limitations of freight 
cars, there are other factors not too gen- 
erally recognized, that still limit freight 
car service ability, and which are sus- 
ceptible of appreciable improvement. 


Burlington, U. P. and C. & N. W. 
Propose Bus Partnership 


The Interstate Transit Lines, bus sub- 
sidiary owned jointly by the Union Pacific 
and the Chicago & North Western, has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for permission to acquire control 
of the Burlington Transportation Com- 
pany. It is proposed to form a three-way 
partnership among the railways involved 
for the operation of the enlarged Inter- 
state Transit Lines, and rail-highway co- 
ordination will be continued as at present. 
This application includes only the bus in- 
terests of the Burlington Transportation 
Company, and the truck operations will 
continue to be conducted by the Burlington 
as at present. 


Santa Fe’s Las Animas-Boise City 
Line Open 


Service over the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe’s 112-mile new line between Las 
Animas, Colo., and Boise City, Okla., was 
started on February 1, with ceremonies 
participated in by chambers of commerce 
from Colorado, Texas, New Mexico and 
Oklahoma. The first train over the line 
was a Pullman special, carrying Colorado 
delegates to a meeting at Amarillo, Tex., 
on February 1. On February 3 a similar 
special was operated from Amarillo to 
Denver, carrying Texans to a party given 
by the Denver Chamber of Commerce. 

The construction of this line, the only 
major railway construction project in 1936, 
saves from 142 to 226 miles in the move- 
ment of freight over the Santa Fe from 
the Pacific Northwest to the Gulf Coast. 


Reduced Rates Authorized for 
Flood Territory 


On application of the railroads the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, through Com- 
missioner Aitchison, has issued Flood 
Order No. 1 authorizing the carriers under 
Section 22 of the interstate commerce act 
to publish and charge reduced rates for 
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the transportation of various commodities 
from points in the area threatened by floods 
in the Ohio and Mississippi rivers to points 
outside. The rates are to be established 
by filing schedules referring to the order 
containing a rule that where commodities 
in carloads are subject to different mini- 
mum weights, depending on the size of car, 
shipments may: be loaded in any car avail- 
able and freight rates computed on the 
basis of the lowest carload rate at actual 
weight, provided the cars are loaded to full 
visible capacity. The reduced rates are to 
expire February 28. 


National Railway Appliances 
Association 


A total of 98 companies have now ar- 
ranged to participate in the exhibit of 
roadway and signaling materials to be pre- 
sented by the National Railway Appliances 
Association at Chicago on March 15-18. 
Supplementing the list published in the 
Railway Age of November 14, the follow- 
ing companies have arranged for space: 

Achuff Railway Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Ames Baldwin Wyoming Co., Parkersburg, 
W. Va. ’ 

Armstrong Paint & Varnish Co., Chicago 

Barrett-Christie Co., Chicago 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Il. 

Dearborn Chemical Co., Chicago 

Detroit Graphite Co., Detroit, Mich. 

International Harvester Co., Chicago 

Link Belt Co., Chicago 

Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, Mich. : 

McKenna Process Company of Illinois, Joliet, 
Ill. 

George P. Nichols & Bro., Chicago 

Parker-Kalon Corp., New York 

Power Ballaster Co., Chicago 

Renchtite Spring Nut Co., Chicago 

Schramm, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Snap-On Tools, Inc., Kenosha, Wis. 

United States Gypsum Co., Chicago | 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Woodings Verona Tool Works, Verona, Pa. 
Woolery Machine Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


P. & S. Division Announces Contest 


A competition for papers on railway 
supply department activities has been an- 
nounced by the Purchases and Stores Di- 
vision, A.A.R. The contest will be con- 
ducted as in previous years and is open 
to all employees of purchasing and stores 
departments below the rank of assistant 
purchasing agent and assistant general 
storekeeper. Suggested topics are: Stand- 
ard Store Department Organization and 
the Benefits to be Derived Therefrom; An 
Ideal Reclamation Plant and Scrap Dock; 
The Advantages of Controlling Primary 
Accounting Within the Store Department 
Organization; Training of Store Depart- 
ment Employees; and Public Relations. 

A committee—A. C. Mann, vice-presi- 
dent, Illinois Central; O. A. Donagan, gen- 
eral storekeeper, Boston & Maine; and E. 
G. Walker, assistant general purchasing 
agent, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe—will 
select the two best papers; and the au- 
thors will be invited to the next annual 
meeting of the purchases and stores divi- 
sion to present their papers and will re- 
ceive special mention in the annual pro- 
ceedings. 

Each article must contain from 1,000 to 
3,000 words and must be in the hands of 
the secretary not later than April 15. The 
awards will be announced not later than 
May 15. The papers will be judged on 


the basis of 70 per cent for originality of 
ideas, conclusions and solutions of prob- 
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lems involved; 25 per cent for co icise- 
ness and clearness of expression and eram- 
matical construction; and 5 per cent for 
general appearance and neatness. 


Transportation Bills in Congress 


Representative Ramspeck, of Gvorgia, 
has introduced in Congress as H. k. 3615 
the bill for the regulation of water car- 
riers by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission drafted by Joseph B. Eastman, 
former federal co-ordinator of transporta- 
tion. This is the form made public in the 
co-ordinator’s report of January 21, 1935, 
which was revised somewhat after hear- 
ings. 

Senator Wheeler, of Montana, has intro- 
duced as S. 1261 a bill to amend the inter- 
state commerce act by providing that the 
elimination of any existing through route 
or joint rate without the consent of all 
carriers parties thereto or authorization 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shall be deemed prima facie unreasonable. 

Senator Brown, of New Hampshire, has 
reintroduced the train limit bill, S.1108, 
and Senator Murray, of Montana, the 
track inspection bill, S. 1333. 


Floods Cause Coal Shortage 


A shortage of coal throughout a large 
consuming area, which may last for sey- 
eral weeks, is forecast by the National 
Coal Association as a result of the floods 
in the Ohio and Mississippi valleys. Some 
coal mines in southern Illinois are flooded, 
the association reports; some mines in 
southern Indiana are impaired; both west- 
ern and eastern Kentucky and eastern 
Tennessee are blocked off to a large ex- 
tent from the north and west: southern 
West Virginia, both high and low vola- 
tile districts, are physically able to produce 
in most instances, but are blocked off be- 
cause the rivers cannot be crossed, and 
many mines are down. Even though there 
is some demand for eastbound coal, the 
balancing of sizes is impossible in many 
instances, and a large tonnage of coal, or- 
dinarily moving from this area, cannot go 
forward for at least another week or ten 
days. A very small volume of coal will 
move from Norfolk & Western mines 
north through Hagerstown for the West, 
but it is not in sufficient quantities to be 
felt. Coal production was about in balance 
with demand until the floods. It is not 
going to be possible to stock any coal 
within the next few weeks, and it is going 
to be difficult to meet the actual day-to- 
day demands for coal prior to April 1. 


F. T. C. Finds “Racketeering” in 
Handling of Fruits and Vegetables 


The Federal Trade Commission submit- 
ted a report to Congress on February 1, 
saying that it had found unfair trade prac- 
tices amounting to “racketeering” in the 
distribution and trucking of fresh fruits 
and vegetables, particularly at Chicago and 
New York, and recommending amendments 
to the perishable agricultural commodities 
and interstate commerce acts to prevent 
them. One unfair practice was that ol 
commission men refusing shipments on 
various pretexts after the price ha: de- 
clined and a “racket” was said to have 
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developed in the practice of making ex- 
cessive Claims for loss and damage which 
are paid by carriers for fear of traffic 
reprisals. 

“In some of the larger markets, notably 
New York and Chicago,” the report said, 
“he trucking of produce has become so 
complex that organized groups have ob- 
tained control over it to the exclusion of 
others and have established standardized 
rates by mutual agreement which, in effect, 
amount to the levying of tribute and come 
within the field of practices referred to 
as rackets.” It is proposed that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission be authorized 
to prescribe rules for the payment of 
claims and to supervise payments. 


Extra-Fare Plane 


What is called “the world’s first and 
only extra-fare passenger plane service” 
was launched on the United Air Lines 
New York-Chicago route on January 19. 
The extra-fare planes make the Chicago- 
New York run in 3 hrs. 55 min.; west- 
hound in 4 hrs. 45 min. The extra fare is 
$2.05: the regular one-way fare is $47.95, 
thus making the rate $50 on the extra-fare 
planes. New Douglas planes assigned 
to the service have been christened “Sky- 
lounge Mainliners.” 


Suit Involving Regulatory Fee 
Remanded 


The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in a five-to-four decision this week, de- 
clined to pass upon the constitutionality of 
a Washington statute which requires pub- 
lic utilities subject to regulation by the 
Department of Public Works of the state 
to pay an annual fee of one-tenth of one 
per cent of gross operating revenue into 
a public service revolving fund to defray 
the expense of regulation and inspection, 
but remanded the case for further hear- 
ing. The case was brought by the Great 
Northern against the state of Washington, 
on the ground that the amount of tax was 
disproportionate to the expense of super- 
vision and regulation of the railroads. 

The court, in an opinion written by Mr. 
Justice Roberts, held that the statute would 
be unconstitutional if it placed an unrea- 
sonably excessive charge on the railroads 
for inspection and regulation but that the 
supreme court of Washington erred in 
placing the burden of proof of this fact 
upon the company and that the state should 
have shown that the sums exacted were 
reasonably needed to provide the inspec- 
tion and supervision. Mr. Justice Cardozo 
wrote a dissenting opinion, concurred in by 
Justices Brandeis, Stone, and Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes, in which he argued that there 
was the presumption of validity in the 
statute which had not been overcome and 
that the statute should be upheld. 


Canadian Wage Parley Fails 


The Board of Conciliation, which has 
been considering the application of Cana- 
dian raily ay labor for a restoration of the 
basic” wage level has failed to agree 
Upon its report, the labor representative 
dissenting from the opinion of his two 
colleagues, including the chairman, Justice 
A. K. MacLean. The reports were sub- 
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mitted to the Minister of Labor at Ot- 
tawa. The result will mean, in all prob- 
ability, a resumption of direct negotiations 
between the employees and the companies 
in the hope that some arrangement that 
will be mutually acceptable may be 
reached. 

The employees have been seeking re- 
moval of a reduction of 10 per cent from 
the basic wage rate, arguing that im- 
provement in general business conditions 
enables the railways to pay basic rates, 
and claiming also some consideration for 
increased efficiency and productivity and 
the desirability of a continued advance in 
the standard of living. United States 
precedents have also been invoked, the at- 
titude of the employees in this respect be- 
ing that Canadian railway labor conditions 
should conform to United States standards 
as they were made to conform under the 
McAdoo and Chicago awards. 

While contending that the companies 
are in a position to restore the 10 per cent 


. the employees appear to have taken a posi- 


tion that ability to pay should not be a 
factor in considering wage adjustments, 
and they have also declined to have their 
claims governed by changes in the cost of 
living. Also they have disputed the accu- 
racy of Canadian statistics in respect of 
the cost of living. The railways, in an- 
swering these claims, have insisted that 
rates of pay must be considered in relation 
to living costs, railway earning power, etc., 
as was done in 1931 by agreement, and 
that rates of pay must be estimated upon 
a “real wage” basis, that is, upon a basis 
of the purchasing power of money. 

Gradual reduction of the 10 per cent 
cut in railwaymen’s wages to seven per 
cent by November 1, with provision for 
higher wages if railway revenues mount, 
is the chief recommendation in the ma- 
jority report of the MacLean conciliation 
board made public in Ottawa by Hon. 
Norman McL. Rogers, Minister of Labor. 
A minority report, simultaneously released, 
urges that the total cut be restored to 
the men by November 1. 

The unions have announced that they 
will poll their members in a strike vote 
against the majority award. 


Bill to Extend Powers of Canadian 
Commission 


Extension of Dominion government rate 
control to Great Lakes shipping, to inter- 
provincial highway operators and to air 
traffic is provided in the much-heralded 
legislation introduced in the Canadian Sen- 
ate for Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of 
Transport. One of the surprises of the 
bill is that there is no reduction in the 
personnel of the rate control board whose 
name is changed from Board of Railway 
Commissioners to Board of Transport 
Commissioners. The central purpose is 
the coordination of rate control on all 
forms of transport within the power of 
the Dominion. 

There is a feature to the legislation, 
however, which will not be disclosed until 
it goes before the Senate Committee on 
Railways and Telegraph Lines and inter- 
ests both opposed and supporting the 
changes are heard. It is certain that truck 
operators in Ontario will criticize the 
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move to exercise federal control of truck 
operation, even though the Dominion has 
a perfect right to regulate interprovincial 
highway traffic. The other feature is that 
Great Lakes carriers have for more than 
ten years suffered from almost ruinous 
competition between themselves and with 
American carriers and the bill will 
vide machinery whereby competition or 
murderous rate-cutting as between them- 
selves can be curbed. 

The basis of the extended control is a 
licensing system. All vessels, whether on 
the Lakes or in the coastal trade must be 
licensed but there is power in the meas- 
ure to exempt coastal trade from the con- 
trol of the Board and it is understood 
this will be done, as there is strong op- 
position in the Maritime provinces to any 
system of federal rate control over coastal 
trade. Mr. Howe, in a speech in Mon- 
treal a few weeks ago, announced the 
personnel of the board would be reduced 
from 6 to 3 members, but it was announced 
by Senator Raoul Dandurand, government 
leader in the Senate, when introducing 
the bill, that the new board would be 
composed of six members as formerly but 
it is believed the present personnel will 
be largely if not completely changed. The 


pro- 


‘chairman now is Hon. Hugh Guthrie, who 


was Minister of Justice in the Bennett 
Cabinet. 

Under this Bill the Minister of Trans- 
port, on the advice of the Board of Trans- 
port, would be authorized to license ship- 
ping between Canadian ports and pass on 
tariffs and tolls, in much the same manner 
as the Board of Railway Commissioners 
has in the past regulated tariffs on rail- 
ways. 

Similar authority would be given the 
Minister for licensing and regulating rates 
on transport by air, interprovincial high 
way traffic and all traffic on Dominion 
highways. While wide authority would be 
conferred on the Minister, it would he left 
to his discretion whether he exercised it. 
The Bill throughout is worded: “The 
Minister may.” 

In changing the name from Railway 
Board to Transport Board, the Bill would 
confer all the powers over railways pos- 
sessed by the old body on the new. These 
include passenger and freight rates, time 
tables, extensions of branch lines, discon- 
tinuance of service. 

The plan is for a co-ordinated regula- 
tion of all forms of transportation, within 
the powers of the Dominion, so that no 
one section will be free of restrictions and 
regulations controlling the operations of 
the others. For the first time, water and 
air transport companies would be required 
to file their rates for review by the board. 


Wheeler Hearing Off 
Until Feb. 8 


(Continued from page 271) 
reporting the bill to the Senate, retained 
the proviso by a vote of 8 to 6, and Sena- 
tor Barkley immediately offered an amend- 
ment to strike it out, while Senator O’Ma- 
honey offered a compromise providing that 
the clause should not apply to any person 
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serving any committee on the date of the 
approval of the act. 

Senator Wheeler bitterly opposed the 
proviso, saying it represented “the hands 
of the railroads, the bankers, and the 
House of Morgan” in efforts to paralyze 
the investigations into railroad finance and 
labor espionage. 

On Monday the subject was renewed 
when the House appropriations committee 
reported the independent offices appropria- 
tion bill, which includes the appropriation 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
with a provision that none of the funds 
should be used in connection with an in- 
vestigation under a resolution passed by 
only one House of Congress. The lan- 
guage used was applied to “any executive 
department or other executive agency,” 
which is not a proper description of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, but Mr. 
Buchanan made it clear that it was in- 
tended to include the commission. Before 
approving the bill, which was passed on 
Wednesday the House changed the amend- 
ment to provide that none of the funds 
appropriated shall be used in connection 
with any investigation under a resolution 
of either House of Congress. 

On Tuesday the Senate adopted by a 
vote of 72 to 0 a compromise amendment 
offered by Senator Schwellenbach, of 
Washington, providing that no part of 
the appropriation for any executive de- 
partment or independent executive agency 
shall be used hereafter to pay the com- 
pensation of ‘any person detailed or loaned 
for service in connection with any inves- 
tigation undertaken by any committee of 
either House of Congress under special 
resolution unless the government agency 
shall report to the secretary of the Senate 
or the clerk of the House by the tenth day 
of each month a statement of the number, 
grade, or status and monthly compensation 
of the persons so detailed or loaned dur- 
ing the preceding month. Senator Wheeler 
said this met with his entire approval but 
made a lengthy statement regarding what 
he considered had been accomplished by 
his investigation and read a letter from 
Commissioner Eastman expressing the 
hope and expectation that the inquiry “will 
have broadly constructive results, and par- 
ticularly in leading to some effective fed- 
eral control over the creation and use of 
holding and other corporations.” Mr. 
Eastman said that to a considerable ex- 
tent the commission might have conducted 
such an inquiry on its own account but 
that he was glad the Senate committee had 
undertaken it, and that the commission’s 
accounting staff is for the time being con- 
centrating on a more or less specialized 
matter, with lessening of the more routine 
work of policing the accounts, which he 
welcomed “because it is a field which we 
have not sufficiently explored since 1918, 
and which it was particularly desirable to 
explore.” 

Senator Wheeler said that in the not dis- 
tant future he wanted to bring in a report 
setting forth some of the findings of the 
committee but that he would not carry the 
investigation any further unless he was 
supplied with adequate funds with which 
to conduct it and that he would never 
have undertaken it unless he could have 
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the assistance of the experts from the 
departments. 

There was a general feeling on the part 
of the public when the law was amended 
in 1933 to give the commission some 
power over holding companies that the 
difficulty was being solved, Senator 
Wheeler said, but it was found that as 
it was finally passed “it did not touch the 
Alleghany Corporation at all, it only af- 
fected future holding companies,” and that 
“Mid-America is not acquiring new control 
over railroads. It is only taking over the 
majority stock of the Alleghany Corpora- 
tion, which in turn controls the various 
railroads. One of the amazing things 
about it,” he added, “is that there will be 
found in Mid-America as little as three- 
tenths of 1 per cent of the investment in 
some of the railroads controlling the en- 
tire investment in the railroads. Under 
the present law the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has been helpless to go into 
some of these matters because they have 
had no authority and no power to go into 
the holding companies and no authority 
and no power to go into the banks and 
examine some of the records. What I 
hope to have the investigation do, however, 
is to result in the submission of some 
recommendations which will strengthen the 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which will make it impossible 
for railroad holding companies to do what 
they have been doing in the past in the way 
of milking some of the railroads of the 
country to the extent of millions of dol- 
lars.” 

The hearing on the 28th was devoted 
entirely to the practices of the New York 
Stock Exchange in regard to the listing of 
securities on the Exchange. 

Senator Wheeler questioned at length 
J. M. B. Hoxsey, executive assistant to 
the committee on stock list of the Ex- 
change, in reference to the requirements 
that the committee insisted upon before 
a stock could be listed for trading. Senator 
Wheeler also read into the record a memo- 
randum of Mr. Hoxsey’s dated June 10, 
1929. in which he called to the attention 
of the committee some of what he con- 
sidered inherent evils in the holding com- 
pany of the type of the Alleghany Cor- 
poration. Mr. Hoxsey pointed out that 
through the Alleghany Corporation the 
Van Sweringen interests indirectly con- 
trolled the Chesapeake & Ohio by an in- 
vestment of about 1 per cent of its total 
capital obligations and surplus. This was 
accomplished by the Alleghany Corpora- 
tion controlling the Chesaneake Cornora- 
tion which in turn controlled the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio. 

Speaking of non-voting stocks, which 
are not listed on the Exchange, Mr. Hox- 
sey went on to say that “it is difficult to 
say how far this committee should con- 
cern itself with situations like this, but it 
seems futile to object to non-voting com- 
mon stock when, through the device of a 
chain of holding companies, the same re- 
sults can be achieved with a far smaller 
proportionate investment than was usual 
in the case of the non-voting stocks, and 
the political and economic dangers of the 
concentration of control through the chain 
of holding companies device seem to con- 
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tain potentialities of a more explosive na- 
ture than are inherent in non-voting 
stocks.” 

At the conclusion of the hearing Mr, 
Hoxsey was given permission to read into 
the record a statement in which he pointed 
out that “when the Exchange lists a ge. 
curity it says in effect that it considers 
this security a proper one for public trad. 
ing on a national securities exchange, ]t 
does not pass upon the value of securities, 
Listing does not indicate that a business 
may not become less profitable or that the 
securities listed may not decline in price.” 
Mr. Hoxsey’s statement went on to show 
that the stock list committee has from 
time to time improved the listing practices 
and made the requirements higher for the 
listing of securities. 


C.N.R. Refinancing Bill 


in Parliament 

(Continued from page 272) 
properly constituted board of arbitrators 
found that this stock of the Grand Trunk 
was worthless, and consequently the stock 
of the Canadian National given in ex- 
change is also worthless. It is proposed 
that this stock shall be surrendered and 
cancelled in full. 

“The Canadian National has outstanding 
$100,000,000 of common stock. The posi- 
tion of this stock was also reviewed by a 
board of arbitration, which found that 60 
per cent of it was worth $10,800,000, which 
would make the total stock of the railway 
worth about $18,000,000.” 

“It is proposed to surrender $82,000,000 
of this stock, which has no value, and to 
write down in the balance sheet the $18, 
000,000 of stock which was found to have 
full value. This $18,000,000 will be ex- 
changed for new stock of the Canadian 
National, which will represent common 
stock ownership of the railway and which, 
of course, will be wholly owned by the 
Dominion government.” 

“This change in the capital structure,” 
said the Minister in conclusion, “involves 
no change whatever in the net debt of 
Canada. Any claim against the railway on 
behalf of the government which is regarded 
as an active asset is maintained in exactly 
the same position. The change in capital 
does not involve the writing out of the 
balance sheet of any amount that was ex- 
pended on the railway for capital purposes; 
that is, which created an earning asset of 
the railway, although its position is being 
changed from bond interest to proprietors 
equity.” 

“That there should be a proper balance 
sheet made available to the people of this 
country,” said Mr. Bennett, “who are the 
owners of the Canadian National System, 
goes without saying, and that the balance 
sheet should disclose the exact investment 
in money of the Canadian people in the 
road, also goes without saying. It has 
never been contended by anyone that I 
have known that the balance sheet should 
do other than indicate the exact amount 
of the investment of the Canadian people 
in their enterprise. They are the share- 
holders.” 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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In Modern Power you get increased 
hauling capacity at higher speeds with- 


out increase in driving wheel loads. 


Such power has greater availability for 
service and costs less per 1,000 ton- 


miles for operation and maintenance. 


With several means of financing read- 
ily available at low cost, there is every 
advantage in the purchase of needed 


power at this time. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





Equipment Markets 
Active in January 


Large orders in year’s first 
month followed by others 
reported this week 


Domestic orders for 46 locomotives, 
881 freight cars and 70 
cars were reported in 
Railway Age. Also, 2 locomotives were 
ordered here last month for export and 
there was an order placed in Canada for 
100 freight cars. 

The 46 locomotives ordered last month 
compare with orders for 18 reported in 
January, 1936. These latter include 4 
Diesel-electric locomotives for articulated 


10,- 
passenger-train 
January issues of 
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locomotives ordered during that month, as 
compared with 43 steam locomotives out 
of last month’s total orders for 46. In 
addition, since the close of January, 15 
locomotives have been ordered, as reported 
elsewhere in these columns; and pending 
inquiries and plans contemplate the pur- 
chase of 50 others. 

January’s orders for 10,881 freight cars 
represent more than ten times the business 
of January, 1936, when orders for 1,050 
were reported. In fact, the 1936 business 
in freight car markets did not cross the 
10,000 mark until the middle of April, or- 
ders for only 8,913 being reported during 
last year’s first three months. Since the 
close of last month there have been re- 
ported, as noted elsewhere in these col- 
umns, additional domestic orders for about 
10,000 freight cars and Canadian orders 
for 3,658 others. Also pending domestic in- 
quiries and prospective plans contemplate 
the purchase of 6,000 freight cars, while 
there is outstanding an inquiry for about 
1.000 cars for export. 

The 70 passenger-train cars ordered last 
month represent more than double the 








Domestic Equipment Orders Reported in Issues 
of the Railway Age in January, 1937 
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passenger train cars, along with announced 
plans for the acquisition of 72 others. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


THe PERE MARQUETTE has ordered 15 
locomotives of 2-8-4 type from the Lima 
Locomotive Works. Inquiry for _ this 
equipment was reported in the ik, 


lay 
Age of January 2. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THe Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN has 
ordered from the Rodger Ballast Car 
Company 150 ballast cars of 50 tons’ ¢a- 
pacity to be built by the American Car 
& Foundry Company. 


Tue NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & Sr, 
Louts has ordered 500 box cars from the 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company. Inquiry for this equipment was 
reported in the Railway Age of January 
16. 


Tue GREAT NORTHERN has ordered 1,500 
freight cars—500 box cars from the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Company, 500 box 
cars from the Pullman-Standard Car Man- 
ufacturing Company, and 500 gondola cars 
from the Pressed Steel Car Company. 
Inquiry for this equipment was reported 
in the Railway Age of January 2. 


THe CENTRAL OF BRAZIL is inquiring for 
1,000 freight cars, consisting of 
dola cars and 150 box cars, both of about 
55 tons’ capacity, 250 gondola cars, 150 
box cars and 100 flat cars, all of about 28 
tons’ capacity. Paulo de Andrade Martins 
Costa, mechanical superintendent, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. 


350 gon- 


Tue CLINCHFIELD has placed orders for 
1,100 freight cars, as follows: For 600 
hopper cars and 250 gondola cars of 50 
tons’ capacity from the American Car & 
Foundry Company, and 250 box cars of 
50 tons’ capacity from the Greenville Steel 
Car Company. Inquiry for this equipment 
was reported in the Railway Age of Jan- 
uary 9, 





PASSENGER-TRAIN CARS 


a ee | ra 10 
Se Se I oc ncieeunsecven 20 
Jan. 9 Chesapeake & Ohio .............. 10 


Jan. 9 Chicago & N. W. 23 
Jan. 16 Bangor & Aroostook 


Baggage-express 
Coach 
Horse-express 
Coach 

Coach 
Mail-baggage 


LOCOMOTIVES 
Date Name of Company No. Type Builder 
Jan. 9% Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. ........ 2 2-6-6-2 Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Jan. 9 Delaware, Lackawanna & W. ..... 5 4-6-4 American Locomotive Co. 
Jan. 16 Chicago & Illinois Midland ...... 2 0-8-0 Lima Locomotive Works 
Jan. 23 New Orleans Public Belt ........ 3 Diesel-elec. Baldwin Locomotive Works 
JEM, DO TOOMUNONE FOCI occccccseccwccrs 9  4-6-6-4 American Locomotive Co. 
ae RU FOOD Kcde tase teveneiues 25 4-6-6-4 American Locomotive Co. 
FREIGHT CARS 
Date Name of Company No. Type Builder 
Jan. 9 Godfrey ha Ss SO ceteneeves 10 Cov. hopper Pressed Steel Car Co. 
em, DS Pare TEPOe 2 nc cect encesecwes 25 Caboose Magor Car Corp. 
Jan. 9 Wheeling & Lake Erie ........... 250 Hopper Company Shops 
Jan. 9 Virginia Smelting Co. ........... 1 Tank General American 
Jan. 9 Chesapeake & Ohio ...........20- 25 a hopper American Car & Foundry 
50 Stock Greenville Steel Car Co. 
Jan. 9 Chicago & North Western ....... 500 Hopper Pressed Steel Car Co. 
500 Auto box Mt. Vernon Car’ Mfg. Co. 
Jan. 9 New York, Chicago & St. Louis .. 500 Gondola American Car & Foundry 
25 Cov. hopper American Car & Foundry 
500 Box General American 
100 Auto-furniture Ralston Steel Car Co. 
75 Hopper Pullman-Standard 
Jan. 16 Baltimore & Ohio ............... 1,500 Gondola Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Jan. 16 Chicago Great Western .......... 200 Hopper Pullman-Standard 
Jam. 23 Maltimore E& Obio ....cccccccescs 500 Gondola 3ethlehem Steel Co. 
2,000 ox Company Shops 
Jan. 30 St. Louis-San Francisco ......... 600 Box Company Shops 
250 Hopper Company Shops 
20 Caboose Company Shops 
eee ee 100 Gondola Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. 
50 Fiat Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. 
jam. SO Filtmele Comttal < isccciscicnecccs. 500 Auto box Pullman-Standard 
500 Auto box American Car & Foundry 
800 Auto box General American 
300 Refrigerator General American 
500 Hopper Pressed Steel Car Co. 
500 Hopper Ryan Car Co. 


St. Louis Car Co. 
Pullman-Standard 
St. Louis Car Co. 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 








ot partially-articulated trains, which were 
brought into the totals under the revised 
plan for reporting orders for such trains, 
as outlined in the Railway Age of Janu- 
ary 2. When these power units have no 


number reported for January, 
32 were ordered. 


units 


1936, when 
These latter were body 


for articulated or partially-articu- 
lated trains which, 


in accordance with the 


THE LouIsvitte & NASHVILLE has placed 
orders for 3,000 freight cars, as follows: 


No. Type Builder 
300 Maxend, Hart Selec- o 
tive ballast Amer. Car & Fdy. 
500 Hopper Amer. Car & Fdy. 
500 Hopper Bethlehem Steel 
500 Hopper Mt. Vernon Car 
400 Hopper Pressed Steel 
800 Hopper Pullman-Standard 


Inquiry for this equipment was reported 


in the Railway Age 


THe CANADIAN 


of January 2. 


NATIONAL 


? 


has ordered 


3,658 freight cars and 15 snow plows, al- 
locating this equipment as follows: 


ern Car Company, 


Lid... 


1,000 box 


East- 
cars, 


300 gondola cars, 175 refrigerator cars and 


15 snow plows; National Steel Car Cor- 
poration, Ltd., 1,000 box cars; Canadian 
Car & Foundry Company, Ltd., 1,000 box 
cars and 58 flat cars; C. N. R. shops at 


Transcona, Man., 


125 refrigerator c 


rs. 


revenue space, they are classified as loco- 
motives, while those with revenue space 
are classified as rail motor cars. Also, the 
January, 1936, figure included 10 other 
Diesel locomotives, leaving only 4 steam 


revised plan for reporting these orders, are 
now included in totals of passenger-train 
cars ordered. Since the January figures 
were compiled orders for 52 additional 
passenger-train cars have been reported, 
and there are outstanding inquiries for 109 


Tue Mrssourt Paciric has placed of- 
ders for 2,525 freight cars as follows: 
American Car & Foundry Company, 50 
steel twin hopper cars of 55 tons’ capacity, 
33 ft. long; Mt. Vernon Car Manut.ctur- 


page 


Continued on next left-hand 
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You don’t take any chances in your automobile repair work— unless you 


aced 


WS : have to. » » » When things wear, as they must in time, back to the seller 
Fay you go for repairs. » » » In your locomotive replacement work, it is even 


eel . : 
‘ar more important that you use genuine replacement parts—in case of failure 
lard 
rted you can’t just pull to the side of the road and get towed home—you hold 


= up the railroad. » » » Genuine Franklin Replacement Parts for Franklin 


_al- 
ast- 
“ars, “ . 
and cost less per 1,000 engine miles, and save a lot of delay and headaches. 
Cor- 
dian 
box 
s at 


devices safeguard against expensive failure—but they also actually 
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NEW YORK 


i 5] FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY CO., INC. iit 
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ing Company, 1,000 box cars of 50 tons’ 
capacity; Pressed Steel Car Company, 700 
gondola cars of 50 tons’ capacity; Magor 
Car Corp., 25 caboose cars; Missouri Pa- 
cific shops, 300 flat cars of 50 tons’ ca- 
pacity. Inquiry for this equipment was 
reported in the Railway Age of January 
23. 


Tue Mrssourt-KANSAS-TEXAS has or- 
dered 1,250 freight cars; of these it will 
build 500 gondola cars and 500 stock cars 
in its own shops and has ordered from the 
American Car & Foundry Company 100 
steel-sheathed automobile cars of 40 tons’ 
capacity, 40 ft. 6 in. long; 125  steel- 
sheathed automobile cars of 50 tons’ ca- 
pacity, 50 ft. 6 in. long; and 25 steel- 
sheathed automobile cars of 50 tons’ ca- 
pacity, 50 ft. 6 in. long, to be equipped 
with end doors. Inquiry for this equip- 
ment was reported in the Railway Age of 
January 9. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Tue NortHern Paciric is remodeling 
and air-conditioning 29 passenger cars. 


THE CHESAPEAKE & OnrIo has ordered 
three combination passenger and baggage 
cars from the Bethlehem Steel Company. 
Inquiry for this equipment was reported 
in the Railway Age of October 3. 


Tue ILtinots CenTRAL has ordered 20 
baggage and express cars of 40 tons’ ca- 
pacity, 50 ft. 6 in. long, from the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Company. Inquiry 
for this equipment was reported in the 
Railway Age of January 2. 


Tue Boarp oF TRANSPORTATION, City of 
New York, has rejected all the bids which 
were received on December 11, for from 
110 to 250 passenger cars for subway 
service. The board will ask for new bids 
in March. 


THE Missouri-KANSAS-TEXAS has or- 
dered 25 chair cars, 72 ft. 6 in. long, and 
3 dining cars and 1 lounge car, each 78 ft. 
10 in. long, from the American Car & 
Foundry Company. Inquiry for this equip- 
ment was reported in the Railway Age of 
January 9. 


Construction 





CHESAPEAKE & On10.—Bids will be re- 
ceived in the near future for the construc- 
tion of a brick laundry building to replace 
the frame structure at Clifton Forge, Va., 
to cost about $33,000; for additional yard 
tracks at Presque Isle, Ohio, to cost about 
$155,500; for additional loading tracks at 
Presque Isle, to cost about $83,360, and 
for additional yard tracks at Walbridge, 
Ohio, to cost about $284,080. 


LenicH VALLEY.—A contract has been 
given to Harry M. Bolton, Geneva, N. Y., 
for the construction of a highway bridge 
in connection with the elimination of the 
grade crossing in the town of Homer, 
N. Y., to cost about $26,500. 
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Financial 





BattimorE & Ont0.—Evxtension of 
Loan.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Division 4, has approved the ex- 
tension of loans to this company from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation total- 
ing $14,494,423 to April 1, 1942. 


BattimoreE & Ount0o.—Bonds.—This com- 
pany has asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to issue and 
pledge $2,941,000 of Pittsburgh, Lake 
Erie & West Virginia refunding mortgage 
4 per cent bonds and a similar amount of 
refunding and general 6 per cent bonds in 
connection with a plan for refunding $2,- 
941,000 of its Ohio River Railroad gen- 
eral mortgage 5 per cent bonds maturing 
April 1. 


Boston & Martne.—R.F.C. Loan—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Division 
4, has authorized an extension of this com- 
pany’s $7,569,437 loan from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation for two 
years from February 1. 


Cuicaco, BurRLINGTON & QuINcY.— 
Equipment Trust Certificates—President 
Ralph Budd has announced the withdrawal 
of this road’s application to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to issue $7,080,000 of equipment trust cer- 
tificates; and that the financing contem- 
plated will take the form of one to ten 
year notes secured by general mortgage 
bonds. 


Cuicaco, MILtwavuKkeEE, St. Paut & Pa- 
c1Fic.—Equipment Trust Certificates—The 
trustees have applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
assume liability for $2,655,000 of 3% per 
cent equipment trust certificates, Series Q, 
maturing in 15 annual installments from 


March 1, 1938, to March 1, 1952. 


Cusa.—Bankruptcy.—This railroad com- 
pany, which defaulted on a bond maturity 
of $4,297,000 in December, has filed a peti- 
tion under the federal bankruptcy law in 
the federal court at Newark, N. J. The 
company had sought to extend the ma- 
turity of the issue, and holders of 77 per 
cent assented to the plan; and the bank- 
ruptcy plan was necessary in order to 
make the extension applicable alike to all 
holders. 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.— 
Trustees’ Certificates. — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Division 4, has 
authorized the trustees to issue $5,000,000 
of trustees’ certificates. The trustees pro- 
pose that $1,800,000 of the certificates will 
be designated as Series C, and $3,200,000 
as Series D and that both will be dated 
February 1, the Series C certificates ma- 
turing on December 31 and the Series D 
on February 1, 1939. The issue has been 
sold to Stone & Webster and Blodget, Inc., 
of New York; and Bosworth, Chanute, 
Loughridge & Co., of Denver, at par plus 
a premium of $265 on the entire issue. It 
is expected that the Series C certificates 
will bear interest at the rate of 1% per 
cent and the Series D at 2% per cent per 
annum. 
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Etcin, JorretT & EASTERN.—Abandon- 
ment.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Division 4, has authorized this com- 
pany to abandon the part of its Coal City 
branch extending from Coal City, Ill, to 
South Wilmington, 7.31 miles. 


LeHIcGH VALLEY.—Note.—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to assume lia- 
bility for a $5,000,000 three-year note to 
the Manufacturers Trust Company of 
New York. The interest cost will be 2% 
per cent for the first year and 3 per cent 
for the second and third years. The pro- 
ceeds will be used to retire a similar 
amount now owing to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for which the com- 
pany is paying 4 per cent interest. 


LouisvittE & NASHVILLE.—Equipment 
Trust Certificates—This company has 
asked the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to assume liability for 
$4,950,000 of 2% per cent serial equipment 
trust certificates, Series G, maturing in 15 
annual installments from 1937 to 1952. 


MissourI-KANSAS-TEXAS. — Equipment 
Trust Certificates—Evans, Stillman & 
Co. and Clark, Dodge & Co. have offered 
$3,750,000 of 214 per cent equipment trust 
certificates of this company, maturing 
1938-52, priced to yield from 0.875 per 
cent to, 2.95 per cent. 


Montour.—Equipment Trust Bonds— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, Di- 
vision 4, has authorized this company to 
issue $700,000 of 2% per cent equipment 
trust bonds, maturing in 10 annual install- 
ments on January 1 in each year from 
1938 to 1947. The bonds have been sold 
to the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America at 101.29, making the interest 
cost to the railroad approximately 2.25 
per cent. 


Reapinc. — Bonds. — This company has 
asked the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to issue $5,766,000 of 
25-year general and refunding mortgage 
3% per cent bonds, Series C. 


Union TERMINAL.—Bonds.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Division 4, 
has authorized this company to issue $5,- 
000,000 of first mortgage 334 per cent 
bonds, maturing on February 1, 1967, and 
sold at 106.15 to Lazard Fréres & Co, 
Inc.; Blythe & Co., Inc.; Ladenburg, Thal- 
mann & Co.; and Bancamerica-Blair Cor- 
poration, making the interest cost to the 
company approximately 3.42 per cent. The 
commission has also authorized the fol- 
lowing railroads to assume liability for the 
Union Terminal bonds: The trustees of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf; the 
trustee of the St. Louis Southwestern and 
the St. Louis Southwestern, jointly;. the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas; the Fort Worth 
& Denver City; the St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco & Texas: the Texas & Pacific; the 
Texas & New Orleans; and the Gulf, Col- 
orado & Santa Fe. Lazard Fréres & Co. 
and the three associated houses are offering 
the bonds at 108.15. 


Dividends Declared 


Bangor & Aroostook.—63c, quarterly; 5S 
Cent Preferred Initial, $1.25, both payab’e Apt 
1 to holders of record February 26. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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vO.  @©F A SERIES OF 


ARC DE TRIOMPHE. 
PARIS 


This arch was begun in 1806, to cele- 
brate the early Napoleonic campaigns. 
It took thirty years to complete. Clev- 
erly placed, it can be seen from al- 
most any direction. A climb to the 
top (164’ high; 273 steps) is re- 
warded by one of the finest urban 
views in Europe. It covers the eter- 
nal flame beneath which lies the 
grave of the Unknown Soldier. 


HAR BISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


Refractory Specialists 


RAILWAY AGE 


FAMOUS ARCHES OF THE WoRLD 





The Sectional Arch for the locomotive fire-box intro- 
duced by the American Arch Co. was the first practical 
arch for locomotive service. It is still standard. Since 
the Sectional Arch was first introduced it has saved 


millions of dollars in fuel for the American Railroads. 


THERE’S MORE TO SECURITY ARCHES THAN JUST BRICK 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Locomotive Combustion 
Specialis ts » » » 
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Green 
21, 


Bay & Western.—Class A Debentures, 
2 per cent; Class B Debentures, 1 per cent; 
Capital Stock, 2% per cent, all payable February 
23 to holders of record February 10. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last 
week 


Last 
Feb. 2 year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 


54.15 53.56 47.53 
83.98 83.70 80.27 


Supply Trade 





Howard G. Pickett, supervisor of 
construction of the General Railway Sig- 
nal Company, has been appointed sales 
engineer, with headquarters at New York. 


G. O. Hauskins has entered the em- 
ploy of the Peerless Equipment Com- 
pany, assigned to the sales department, in 
its New York office. Mr. Hauskins was 
formerly with the Mt. Vernon Car Man- 
ufacturing Company. 


Muscoe Burnett, Jr., assistant sales 
manager of The Oxweld Railroad Serv- 
Chicago, 


ice Company, who has been 





Muscoe Burnett, Jr. 


promoted to sales manager, effective Feb- 
ruary 1, was born at Paducah, Ky., and 
was educated at the University of Vir- 
ginia. Since leaving college in 1920, he 
has been associated continuously with vari- 
ous units of the Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corporation, of which The Oxweld Rail- 
road Service Company is one. His first 
connection in 1920 was with The Oxweld 
Acetylene Company. Tour years later he 
was transferred to the export department 
of the Union Carbide Company, later go- 
ing to the Linde Air Products Company 
as assistant division manager at Chicago. 
He held the latter position until October, 
1935, when he was appointed assistant sales 
manager of The Oxweld Railroad Service 
Company, which position he has held until 
his recent promotion. 


OBITUARY 


R. H. White, senior vice-president of 
the Southern Wood Preserving Company, 
Atlanta, Ga., died on January 29 after an 
extended illness. 


RAILWAY AGE 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


G. H. Sido, general manager of the 
Wabash, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo., has been appointed also acting chief 
operating officer, to succeed §. E. Cotter, 
who retired on January 31 after 52 years’ 
service with the Wabash. 


Edwin A. Bromley, general stationery 
agent of the Canadian National, has been 
appointed assistant to the vice-president, 
with headquarters at Montreal, Que. Mr. 
Bromley entered the service of the Cana- 
dian National in 1918 as junior clerk in 





Edwin A. Bromley 


the president’s office at Toronto and be- 
came a stenographer in the purchasing and 
stores department two years later. After 
serving as stenographer and secretary to 
the director of the department, Mr. Brom- 
ley was appointed office assistant to the 
vice-president of purchases and stores of 
the system in 1929. On February 1, 1930, 
he was promoted to the position of gen- 
eral stationery agent, which position he 
has held until his present appointment. 


OPERATING 


Fred Howell has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the Mississippi division of 
the Railway Express Agency, with head- 
quarters at Memphis, Tenn. 


James S. Murray, marine inspector for 
the Baltimore & Ohio, has been appointed 
superintendent of floating equipment, with 
headquarters as before at New York. 


W. L. Smith has been appointed train- 
master on the Illinois division of the Chi- 
cago Great Western, with headquarters at 
Oelwein, Iowa, to succeed J. D. Lorden, 
transferred. 


H. W. Jones, general superintendent 
of the Southwestern division of the Penn- 
sylvania, with headquarters at Indianap- 
olis, Ind., has been transferred in the same 
capacity to the Eastern Pennsylvania divi- 
sion, succeeding Raymond Swenk, whose 
appointment as chief engineer maintenance 
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of way is noted elsewhere in these eof. 
umns. C. E. Adams, superintendent of 
the Panhandle division, has been trans- 
ferred in the same capacity to the Pitts. 
burgh division, with headquarters a: Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., succeeding G. S. West. ¢, 
G. Grove, superintendent of the Wit 
liamsport division, has been transferred jn 
the same capacity to the Panhandle diyj- 
sion at Pittsburgh, succeeding Mr. \dams. 


A. A. Lowe, supervisor of transporta- 
tion of the Southern Pacific, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, Cal., has been 
appointed assistant to the genera! man- 
ager, with the same headquarters and the 
position of supervisor of transportation 
has been abolished. 


Paul T. Webber, who was appointed 
superintendent of organization of the Rail- 
way Express Agency at New York on 
January 1, has been appointed acting su- 
perintendent of the Eastern New York di- 
vision, with headquarters at Albany, N. Y., 
effective February 1. 


O. L. Gray, acting superintendent of 
the Albuquerque division of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquarters at 
Winslow, Ariz., has been appointed super- 
intendent at the same point. V. H. Wil- 
son, acting superintendent of the Los An- 
geles division, has been appointed super- 
intendent of that division. Mr. Wilson’s 
headquarters are at San Bernardino, Cal. 


W. J. Whalen, assistant superintendent 
of the Iowa division of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific, head- 
quarters at Perry, Iowa, has been pro- 
moted to superintendent at Terre Haute, 
Ind., to succeed C. E. Elliott, who has 
been assigned to other duties. W. J. 
Hotchkiss, trainmaster of the Iowa divi- 
sion, has been promoted to assistant super- 
intendent of that division, with headquar- 
ters at Perry, to succeed Mr. Whalen. L. 
R. Shellenbarger has been appointed 
trainmaster with headquarters at Marion, 
Iowa, to succeed Mr. Hotchkiss. M. P. 
Ayars, train dispatcher at Aberdeen, S. 
D., has been promoted to trainmaster of 
the Iowa and Southern Minnesota divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Austin, Minn., 
to succeed F. J. Holmes, who has been 
assigned to other duties. 


with 


T. E. Williams, assistant superinten- 
dent of the Wyoming division of the 
Union Pacific, with headquarters at Green 
River, Wyo., has been promoted to super- 
intendent of the re-created Western divi- 
sion with the same headquarters. R. E. 
Titus, assistant superintendent of the Cen- 
tral division with headquarters at Nampa, 
Ida., has been promoted to superintendent 
of the newly-created Utah division, with 


headquarters at Pocatello, Ida. G. H. 
Warfel, assistant superintendent of the 
Nebraska division with headquarters at 
North Platte, Neb., has been promoted to 
superintendent of the Wyoming division. 
with headquarters at Cheyenne, \Wvyo., ' 


succeed B. O. Wedge, who has |» 
pointed assistant superintendent. H. H. 
Larson, special representative of tie ¢X 


n ap- 


ecutive vice-president, has been ap ‘inted 
superintendent of the Southwestern «is 
trict, with headquarters at Los Angeles, 


Continued on next left-h page 
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when super- 


heater units are 






kept in efficient THE 


SUPERHEATER 
operating con- COMPANY 


Representative of American Throttle 
Company, Inc. 


> 1 60 East 42nd Street, Peoples Gas Building, 
dition. Elesco NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Canada: The Superheater Company, Limited, 
Montreal 


R E. manu f ac t ur 1 n g Superheaters-Feed Water Heaters-Exhaust Steam Injectors- 


Superheater Pyrometers-American Throttles- Tangential 
Steam Dryers 


service is the 





means. 


A-1125 
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Cal., to replace A. L. Coey, who has been 
transferred to the Colorado division with 
headquarters at Denver, Colo., where he 
succeeds J. M. Guild, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of the 
Colorado division. E. E. Crutchfield has 
been appointed trainmaster of the Colo- 
rado division with headquarters at Denver, 
to succeed C. B. Woolard, who has been 
appointed general yardmaster at Denver. 


E. C. Berry, superintendent of the 
Mississippi division of the Railway Ex- 
press Agency, with headquarters at Mem- 





E. C. Berry 


phis, Tenn., has been appointed general 
manager of the South Atlantic department 
at Washington, D. C., succeeding William 
Egleston, deceased. Mr. Berry entered 
the express service as clerk and porter at 
Shreveport, La., in October, 1904. Later 
he served as agent at Ruston, La., and 
Jaton Rouge and entered the superinten- 
dent’s office as chief clerk, which position 
he held successively at New Orleans, La., 
Dallas, Tex., and in the general manager’s 
office at Kansas City, Mo. In February, 
1919, he became superintendent in the lat- 
ter city, and for the past nine years Mr. 
Berry has been superintendent in charge 
of the Mississippi division at Memphis. 


H. V. Musgrave, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Moncton 
division of the Canadian National at 
Moncton, N. B., as noted in the Railway 
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Age of January 9, entered the service of 
the Canadian National as an operator at 
New Glasgow, N. S., on July 25, 1891. 
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On April 13, 1897, he became train 
despatcher at Sydney, N. S., and on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1919, he was appointed assistant 
superintendent at Campbellton, N. B., be- 
ing transferred in the same capacity to 
Halifax, N. S., on April 9, 1923, which 
position he held until his recent appoint- 
ment. 


George S. West, superintendent of the 
Pittsburgh division of the Pennsylvania, 
has been promoted to general superinten- 
dent of the Southwestern division, with 
headquarters at Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. 
West was born at Altoona, Pa., on June 
23, 1893, and was graduated from Penn- 
sylvania State College in 1917, with the 
degree of Bachelor of Science, Railroad 
Mechanical Engineering. He entered the 
service of the Pennsylvania on June 14, 
1909, as a laborer on the Buffalo division, 
working in this capacity during the sum- 
mers of 1909, 1910 and 1911. After en- 
tering the service permanently in 1912, he 
served successively as helper, car repair- 
man, blacksmith helper, draftsman, and 
machinist, and on April 16, 1920, he be- 
came motive power inspector. On No- 
vember 1 of the same year he was ap- 
pointed assistant road foreman of engines 
at Philadelphia and on February 15, 1923, 
became assistant master mechanic at New 
York. On November 1 of that year he 
was appointed assistant engineer of mo- 
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tive power of the Central Pennsylvania d:- 
vision and on June 16, 1929, became mas- 
ter mechanic at Buffalo, being transferred 
to the Philadelphia Terminal division on 
March 1, 1930. Mr. West was appointed 
superintendent of the Monongahela divi- 
sion on November 1, 1931; superintendent 
of the Erie and Ashtabula division on 
September 16, 1932; superintendent of the 
Maryland division on July 1, 1933, and 
superintendent of the Pittsburgh division 
on April 1, 1935. 


C. D. Merrill, division engineer on 
special duty in the office of the chief en- 
gineer of the Pennsylvania, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, Pa., has been 
appointed superintendent of the Wilkes- 
Barre division at Sunbury, Pa., succeeding 
C. W. Van Nort, who has been trans- 
ferred in the same capacity to the Wil- 
liamsport division. Mr. Merrill was born 
at Sullivan, Ind., on July 12, 1901, and 
was graduated from Purdue University. 
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He entered the service of the Pennsylya. 
nia on March 14, 1925, as assistant in the 
engineer corps and was appointed assistant 
supervisor of the Fort Wayne division on 
August 16, 1928. On January 5, 1931, he 
became supervisor at Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 
and on July 24, 1933, was transferred jn 
the same capacity to West Philadelphia, 
Pa. Mr. Merrill was assigned to the of. 
fice of the vice-president in charge of 
traffic as division engineer on November 
16, 1935, and on January 1, 1937, he was 
transferred to the office of the chief engi- 
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neer at Philadelphia as division engineer 
on special duty. Mr. Merrill’s appoint- 
ment as superintendent of the Wilkes- 
Barre division became effective on Feb- 
ruary 1. 


James H. Leary, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent on the Western Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at Sacramento, 
Cal., has been in railroad service for 45 
years. He was born on March 20, 1878, 
at St. Helena, Cal., and entered railway 
service in July, 1891, as a messenger boy 
on the Southern Pacific. From 1893 to 
1910, Mr. Leary served successively as a 
telegrapher, agent, train dispatcher and 
chief dispatcher with this company, then 
being appointed superintendent of the Cen- 
tral California Traction Company at 
Stockton, Cal. In October, 1913, he went 
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with the Oakland, Antioch & Eastern as 
superintendent at Oakland, Cal., and m 
July, 1916, he went with the Western Pa- 


Continued on next left-ha:d page 
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cific as assistant superintendent of the 
Western division at Sacramento. On Au- 
gust 1, 1920, Mr. Leary was made super- 
intendent of the Terminal division of the 
Western Pacific, holding this position un- 
til January 1, 1937, when he was appointed 
superintendent of the consolidated Termi- 
nal and Western divisions. 


R. E. Orr, who has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the Stratford division of 
the Canadian National, with headquarters 
at Stratford, Ont., as noted in the Railway 
Age of January 9, entered railroad service 
as an operator at Lacolle, Que., in March, 
1896. He served in that capacity in the 
Montreal district and the Belleville divi- 
sion. In January, 1904, Mr. Orr was ap- 
pointed despatcher and in April, 1916, be- 
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came acting trainmaster, with headquar- 
ters at Lindsay, N. B. He was promoted 
to assistant superintendent at Lindsay a 
year later, and in July, 1927, was trans- 
ferred in the same capacity to Belleville, 
where he remained until his recent ap- 
pointment. 


MOTOR TRANSPORT 


W. F. Peterson has been appointed 
special assistant on the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, with headquarters at 
Kansas City, Mo., in which position he 
will handle all matters pertaining to bus 
and truck operations and co-ordination on 
the Rock Island lines. Mr. Peterson, 
whose appointment was effective on Janu- 
ary 27, formerly operated a fleet of trucks 
in Kansas, with headquarters at Hutchin- 
son. 


TRAFFIC 


W. M. Smothers has been appointed 
industrial agent for the Baltimore & Ohio, 
with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Oliver J. Grimes has been appointed 
acting assistant traffic manager of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, with head- 
quarters at Salt Lake City, Utah, suc- 
ceeding A. J. Cronin, who has been grant- 
ed an indefinite leave of absence. 


A. C. Dick, who has been connected 
with the trafic department of the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western at Denver, Colo., 
has been appointed general agent at Pueblo, 
Colo., to succeed O. O. Stanchfield, who 
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has retired after 40 years’ service with 
this company. 


Joseph G. Kerr, assistant to the traffic 
vice-president of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, with office at Washington, 
D. C., has resigned to become chairman 
of the Southern Freight Association, with 
office at Atlanta, Ga., succeeding John E. 
Tilford, resigned to take a position with 
the traffic department of the Louisville & 
Nashville. 


Albert L. Wilson, assistant general 
freight agent on the Illinois Central at 
Chicago, has been promoted to the newly- 
created position of general freight agent 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. C. A. 
Sublette has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral freight agent at Chicago, to succeed 
Mr. Wilson. George R. Kimbel, district 
passenger agent at St. Louis, has been ap- 
pointed to the newly-created position of 
general passenger agent at the same point. 


D. F. Gregg, traveling freight and 
passenger agent on the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, with headquarters at Butte, 
Mont., has been appointed general agent 
with the same headquarters, to succeed T. 
J. Cummins, deceased. S. L. Parker, 
commercial agent at Minneapolis, Minn., 
has been appointed to the newly-created 
position of general agent, freight depart- 
ment, with the same headquarters. 


James W. Hill, general freight agent 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
has been promoted to assistant freight 
trafic manager, with headquarters as be- 
fore at Chicago, to succeed George E. 
White, who, after many years’ service 
with the Rock Island, has been relieved 
of active duties, effective February 1, and 
has been appointed special representative 
at Chicago. 

Ernest A. Coons, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant freight traffic manager 
of the Union Pacific, with headquarters 
at Los Angeles, Cal., as reported in the 
Railway Age of January 16, was born on 
July 31, 1887, at Orange, Cal. Mr. Coons 
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first entered railway service on July 1, 
1904, with the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, serving as a clerk and stenogra- 
pher. On August 1, 1905, he went with 
the New York Central, where he served 
in similar capacities. Next Mr. Coons 
served with the El Paso & Sout' western 
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(now part of the Southern Pacific), as a 
clerk and stenographer, entering the sery- 
ice of this company on July 1, 1907, Qp 
August 1, 1908, he joined the Pacific Fruit 
Express, serving with this company as a 
clerk and stenographer until January |, 
1912, when he was advanced to veneral 
agent. On March 1, 1920, Mr. Coons en- 
tered the service of the Union Pacific as 
general agent, holding this position until 
his recent promotion to assistant freight 
traffic manager. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


Raymond Swenk, general superintend- 
ent of the Eastern Pennsylvania division 
of the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at 
Harrisburg, Pa., has been appointed chief 
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engineer maintenance of way of the Cen- 
tral region, with headquarters at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Mr. Swenk was born on Jan- 
uary 3, 1886, at Sunbury, Pa., and was 
graduated from Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege in 1907. In June of that year, he 
entered the service of the Pennsylvania 
as a rodman on the engineering corps of 
the Sunbury division, and in 1909 he was 
transferred to the Conemaugh division. In 
1913, Mr. Swenk was advanced to the 
position of transitman in the office of the 
chief engineer maintenance of way, and 
a year later, he was promoted to assistant 
supervisor, in which position he served 
successively on the Delaware, Atlantic and 
Philadelphia Terminal divisions. After 
four years, he was further advanced to 
supervisor on the Schuylkill division, with 
headquarters at Norristown, Pa., later be- 
ing transferred to the Philadelphia divi- 
sion at Middletown, Pa., and then to Paoli, 
Pa. In February, 1927, Mr. Swenk was 
promoted to engineer maintenance of way 
of the Southern division, with headquat- 
ters at Wilmington, Del. He was trans 
ferred to the operating department in June, 


1928, as division superintendent at New 
Castle, Pa., being transferred in June, 
1929, to the Cleveland division, wit! head- 
. quarters at Cleveland, Ohio. In January, 
1931, Mr. Swenk was transferred ‘0 the 
Philadelphia Terminal division. with 
headquarters at West Philadelphis. In 
October, 1931, he became general super 
intendent of the Northwestern divi-ion at 
Chicago and in 1933 was appointe gen 
eral superintendent, special duty, 0: ce o! 
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the vice-president—operation, becoming 
general superintendent of the Eastern 
Pennsylvania division at Harrisburg, Pa., 
in March, 1935. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


David McK. Ford, assistant to the 
vice-president, purchases and stores, Ca- 
nadian National, has been appointed gen- 
eral purchasing agent for the system. Mr. 
Ford was born in Glasgow, Scotland, and 
first entered railway service with the 
North British Railway in 1900 as a clerk 


David McK. Ford 


in the general goods manager’s office. 
Three years later he became associated 
with the Caledonian Railway as a clerk 
in the district superintendent’s office. In 
April, 1905, he went to Canada and en- 
tered the employ of the Canadian North- 
ern at Toronto as a clerk, but in July of 
the same year he left to accept a position 
as chief clerk in the operating and ac- 
counting department of the Halifax & 
Yarmouth at Yarmouth, N. S. In De- 
cember, 1905, he went to the Halifax & 
South Western as chief clerk in the audit- 
ing and accounting department, with head- 
quarters at Bridgewater, N. S. In July, 
1910, he returned to the Canadian North- 
ern Express Company as auditor and cash- 
ier at Quebec and in February, 1916, was 
appointed auditor, Quebec lines of the Ca- 
nadian Northern. Mr. Ford was appoint- 
ed accountant, eastern lands department of 
the Canadian National, in September, 
1916, and in November, 1918, became chief 
clerk in the president’s office, C. N. R. 
and Canadian Government Merchant Ma- 
rine, which position he held until 1922, 
when he was appointed office assistant to 
the president. Upon the formation of the 
present Canadian National in 1923, Mr. 
Ford was appointed assistant to the direc- 
tor of purchases and supplies and in 1924 
he was appointed assistant to vice-president 
of purchases and stores. 


OBITUARY 


Charles C. Glessner, general freight 
claim agent of the Baltimore & Ohio, with 
headquarters at Baltimore, Md., died on 
January 31 of pneumonia at Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital in that city. He was born 
at Cambridge, Ohio, on April 6, 1861, and 
entered railroad service on June 30, 1884, 
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as clerk in the general auditor’s office of 
the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha at St. Paul, Minn., where he sub- 
sequently became bookkeeper and traveling 
auditor. Mr. Glessner served in various 
accounting positions with the latter road, 
finally becoming general bookkeeper in the 
general auditor’s office. In August, 1900, 
Mr. Glessner became auditor of the Cleve- 
land, Lorain & Wheeling (now part of the 
Baltimore & Ohio) and on February 1, 
1902, he was appointed auditor of coal and 
coke receipts of the Baltimore & Ohio at 
Baltimore. He remained in the latter posi- 
tion until March 1, 1920, when he was ap- 
pointed general freight claim agent, which 
position he held until his death. 


Frederick C. Syze, night assistant to 
the general superintendent of transporta- 
tion of the Baltimore & Ohio, died at his 
home in Baltimore at the age of 76. 


J. A. Caviezel, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Alabama, Tennessee 
& Northern, with headquarters at Mobile, 
Ala., died suddenly of a heart attack on 
January 22 at Fort Worth, Texas. 


Thomas G. Anthony, assistant to the 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
Hudson & Manhattan, died on January 28 
at St. Peter’s Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
after a brief illness. Mr. Anthony was 
born on January 12, 1878, at Richmond, 
Va., and entered railway service in 1894 
as secretary to the general manager of tie 
Chesapeake & Ohio. In 1903, he was ap- 
pointed chief clerk to the general superin- 
tendent, Huntington division, Hinton, W. 
Va. He entered the employ of the Hud- 
son Companies in 1905, as a clerk in the 
chief engineer’s office and subsequently be- 
came chief clerk. He continued in the 
latter capacity with the Hudson & Man- 
hattan when the road was put into opera- 
tion. Upon the termination of government 
control of the railroad on March 1, 1920, 
Mr. Anthony was appointed executive sec- 
retary to the president and on May 1, 1921, 
he was appointed assistant to the presi- 
dent. He held the latter position until 
1933, when he was appointed assistant to 
the chairman, which position he held until 
his death. 


Lionel C. Probert, vice-president of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Pere Mar- 
quette, died of pneumonia at Los Angeles, 
Calif., on February 2. He was 53 years 
old. Mr. Probert, after a short term of 
railroad service during his youth, pursued 
for 26 years a newspaper career in which 
he rose to become chief of the Washing- 
ton, D. C., bureau of the Associated Press. 
He then returned to railroad service in 
1927, becoming affiliated with the Erie, of 
which he was elected vice-president in the 
following year. Thereafter he remained 
with the Van Sweringen Lines, subse- 
quently becoming assistant to the president 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio and then vice- 
president of that road and the Pere Mar- 
quette, the positions which he held at the 
time of his death. Mr. Probert was born 
at Batavia, N. Y., on November 18, 1883, 
and was educated in the public schools. 
His first job was that of laborer, after 
which he was employed as locomotive fire- 
man and in railway construction and engi- 
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neering work. Mr. Probert commenced 
his newspaper career in 1901 as a reporter 
in Buffalo, N. Y. In 1905 he joined the 


Associated Press as a reporter and foyr 
years later was assigned to its Washington 


Blank & Stoller 
L. C. Probert 


bureau. He became chief of that bureau 
in 1918, remaining in that position until 
he returned to railway service in 1927, 
Mr. Probert maintained headquarters at 
Washington, D. C., and at Cleveland, Ohio, 


William Egleston, general manager of 
the South Atlantic department of the Rail- 
way Express Agency, with headquarters 
at Washington, D. C., died suddenly in 
that city on January 18. Mr. Egleston 
entered the express business 42 years ago 
as an express messenger, subsequently be- 
coming superintendent’s chief clerk at 
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Nashville, Tenn. He was then assigned to 
route agency work and later joined the 
staff of the vice-president and general 
manager at Atlanta, where he was agent 
for three years. Mr. Egleston was next 
appointed superintendent of the Pamlico 
division at Norfolk, Va., where he served 
for 19 years. He was assigned to the 
staff of the vice-president at Atlanta im 
September, 1929, and soon thereafter was 
appointed general manager of the Gulf de- 
partment. Mr. Egleston was transferred 
to Washington as head of the South At- 
lantic department in September, 1931, 
which position he retained until his death. 





